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is a wonderful thing. 
See why these alumni are living life to. the 


fullest everyday a Kendal at Oberlin. 


Betty Boughton class of °39 
a F 


— Open House Schedule — 


Friday, May 24th 2:00 p.m. 
“ee Saturday, May 25th 11:00 am. & 2:00 p.m. 
Hugh McCorkle class of 47 
Sunday, May 26th 11:00 am. & 2:00 p.m. 


The Kendal van will be available for your convenience. 
It will leave from the back entrance of the Oberlin Inn 
15 minutes prior to each tour. 


Kendal at Oberlin 
= 600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074-1900 {=I 
1.800.548.9469 © www.kao.kendal.org seats 
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Oberlin Connections 


ON BEHALF OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, | would like to 
thank the College—and especially President Nancy 
Dye—for publishing 9.11.01: Oberlin Reflections last 
fall. This publication united our alumni, students, 
parents, and staff and helped us collect ourselves in 
the aftermath of the September attacks. Oberlin 
Reflections also represented the Oberlin family’s 


_. riposte to the attacks against humanity. In it, we cel- 
Clyde Owan and Susi Lanyi, : 


the widow of his college 
mentor, professor of 
government George Lanyi 


ebrated the human spirit, extended comfort and 
encouragement, and reaffirmed our resolve to move 
forward, do good, and do right. 

As you read the stories and class notes in this 
magazine, please consider the many ways Oberlin graduates and students are 
engaged in shaping our world during these challenging times. Their involve- 
ment ranges from the highest ranks of government policymaking, military 
operations, and humanitarian support to the grassroots defense of civil liberties 
and human rights. I hope that highlighting the works of our Oberlin family is a 
source of pride and inspiration. You can take heart knowing that the values you 
attribute to an Oberlin education are applied whenever Obies join with others 
to build a better world. 

As president of the Alumni Association, I share this spirit of optimism and 
confidence to encourage you to stay connected to your Oberlin family. We 
know the Oberlin link is important to you. In the aftermath of the 9/11 
attacks, the Alumni Office e-mailed a message of concern to alums in the 
D.C. and New York City areas. Your reaction to this gesture and to the subse- 
quent publication of Oberlin Reflections was overwhelmingly positive. 

My message to you comes via the pages of the Alumni Magazine. This 
award-winning publication has been Oberlin’s principal vehicle with which to 
share information and renew alumni connections with the College and other 
alumni. Yet, even as we regard this magazine as Oberlin’s flagship publication, 
we are also cognizant that the breadth and speed of electronic communica- 
tions offer expanded options for dialogue and outreach. 

Your Alumni Association, through its Communications Committee 
chaired by Greg Pinelo 91, is working with the College to think through the 
transformation of both alumni communications and access to Oberlin-related 
information. Future possibilities include the dissemination of real-time class 
notes, the ability for alums to build new sub-communities of interest, the pro- 
motion of a wider range of local alumni activities, and the saving of trees and 
postage through increased use of e-mail. Committee member Hal Straus ’79 
observed that “people simply live more of their lives online these days, and 
happily we can see to it that interesting pieces of Oberlin are there waiting.” 

Regardless of wherever and however those “interesting pieces” are dis- 
played, we in the Alumni Association believe that your connecting to them 
will remind you that Oberlin is an enduring part—and one of the best parts— 
of your lives. 


CLYDE OwAN ‘79 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1023, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may be printed on OAM’s website at www. oberlin.edu/~alummag/alum_mag.html. 


e SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 
| wish to compliment you on the subject issue of 
the Winter alumni magazine. It was one of, if 
not the best, issue that I can recall. The bal- 
ance of articles was excellent. There were as 
many with which I agreed as there were which 
I did not—but it all made enjoyable reading. It 
would certainly make for a dull world if we all 
had the same opinions. I was particularly 
impressed with the September 11th section, 
as well as with Tom Klutznick’s column on 
page 2 and his “Bright New Age of Learning.” 
The feature piece on Nancy Dye's presidency 
was a welcome treat. Would it not be benefi- 
cial and informative to alumni to have similar 
features on various deans, department heads, 
and members of the administration? 
Bruce W. Fox ’45 
Tyler, Texas 


My warm thanks for your instructive Winter 
issue (“Global Warnings,” “Power Struggles,” 
“Liberties Lost”)—a fine way of showing the 
cumulative influence of our alumni on critical 
issues of the moment. It gives a balanced 
menu of possible attitudes toward our govern- 
ment’ response to the precarious state of the 
world. Not just assumptions that our “national 
interests” must be synonymous with military 
and economic dominance. But also awareness 
that more modest and genuine respect for cul- 
tures that have developed in marked contrast 
to our own could be more productive for our 
long-term interests. 

Theodore Van Vliet '39 

Schoptheim, Germany 


e WHERE WAS BETTY LIND? 

| loved reading about ODC/San Francisco, as 
I've long followed with amazement the career 
of former student Brenda Way and company. | 
was somewhat surprised to see no mention 
made of Betty Lind, without whom we'd not 
have had Brenda Way. Betty, a_ classically 
trained and gifted dancer/choreographer, 
taught physical education at Oberlin and was 
largely responsible for getting dance under its 
own umbrella. Betty not only oversaw the 
nascent enterprise, but taught Brenda and 
many others all that she knew, because she 


held nothing back. Perhaps others still breath- 
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aé Blaming terrorist acts on U.S. foreign policy is like blaming rape 


on the victim’s provocative dress or lifestyle. Y 9 


ing from that exciting era at Oberlin will be 

able to add to (or even subtract from) my fad- 
ing memories. 

Stuart Friebert 

Emeritus Professor, Creative Writing 

Oberlin, Ohio 


e THE PERFECT PRESIDENT? 

Nancy Dye, we learn in one short phrase of an 
eight-page article in the Winter magazine, 
“does have her critics.” How, possibly, could 
she, given the perfection of the Dye admin- 
istration? At least that’s the 
picture painted by 
Michael 


article. She must have 


MclIntyre’s 


made some mistakes in 
the last seven years. Who 
are these mysterious “crit- 
ics” and what do they have 
to say? I’m sure the hiring of 
an outside reporter to write 
this piece was an attempt to 
give it the credibility a fluff job 
from the development office 
would not have. Sadly, the fund- 
raisers could have done no better 
in writing this love letter. 

David Milstead '94 

Denver, Colorado 


e THE LAST WORD—MORE WRONG THAN RIGHT? 

Stephen Zunes asks, “Have we abandoned our 
values?” in regard to human rights and inter- 
national law, and he strongly suggests that the 
answer is “yes,” thereby somehow contributing 
to the deadly terrorist attacks of September 
11. I disagree. Since the end of World War II, 
American efforts at mediation and involve- 
ment have been sought and welcomed by 
opposing parties, by the United Nations, and 
by regional political alliances in such disparate 
places as the Middle East, Northern Ireland, 
and Bosnia. Surely we have made mistakes, 
big ones like Vietnam, but on balance the U.S. 


has been a major player in support of human 


sane ci 


rights and international law around the world. 
As the sole “superpower,” the U.S. is damned 
if it does and damned if it doesn't. The pic- 
tures of joy displayed in the streets of Kabul 
and Kandahar when the Taliban regime fell 
were worth a thousand lectures on how 
American military might was used in a remote 
Third World country. As it should be, the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan are now responsible for 
organizing their society so that the worst abus- 
es of human rights (women banned 
from education, employment, free- 
dom of movement) are not 
repeated. We and other nations will 
provide much assistance...eco- 
nomic, medical, engineering, etc. 
The millions of dollars from bin 
Laden and his network were 


never put to good work to aid 


WEE the people of Afghanistan. We 
Laas can all agree that terrorists 


like 


improve or to build. Even 


to destroy, not to 


bw 
as we cope with a new 
sense of vulnerability, it is 
important to appreciate that American 
values, often imperfectly implemented, have 
not been abandoned. 
Charles W. Jackson '54 
Ontario, Canada 


Stephen Zunes is right in his answer but wrong 
in his question, with the result being that he is 
more profoundly wrong than right. He is right 
when he calls on us to “re-evaluate our defini- 
tion of security.’ We must look for better 
bedfellows than the Saudi royal family, find a 
new relationship with the two sinning parties 
who contend for Jerusalem, use our influence 
to bring prosperity and freedom for people 
who lack traditions of opportunity and justice 
to guide them, and become more effectively 
involved in nation building where necessary. 
Zunes is wrong, however, when he says that 
because of these obligations we should not 


have taken arms against al-Qaeda and the 


Letters 


Taliban. By the form of his implicit question, 
Zunes has impoverished his thinking. The 
logical form of his proposition is a disjunc- 
tion: We can either work for justice or we can 
take up arms. The true nature of the situation 
is a logical conjunction: we must both work 
for justice and take up arms when necessary. 
Though there are tensions between these 
duties, they are mutually dependent. We lib- 
erals claim to be good at living with 
ambiguity, and yet we rarely miss a chance to 
reduce the world to mutually exclusive bina- 
ry oppositions. By reducing the situation to a 
choice between war and peace, Zunes pre- 
dicts his answer: What decent person can 
prefer war to peace? For peace is obviously 
better. But the peace in question was the 
murderous peace of the Taliban, a condition 
comparable in effect on its citizens and on 
the stability of the world to the peace of 
Germany in 1935. While the Taliban/al- 
Qaeda complex threatened its own people 
and our children, there could be no peace. 
Zunes sees no moral value in the removal of 
the Taliban from power, but without that 
action there could be no question of estab- 
lishing liberal democracy in Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, and the world. It was far from 
the last step, but it was the first. The liberal 
principle of tolerance, if it is to be anything 
more than a mantra of hand wringing, 
requires that we be intolerant of violent intol- 
erance. In the real world, good people 
sometimes must use force to protect them- 
selves and their fellows from bad people. 
Here at home, liberals are willing to pay the 
salaries of police officers for this purpose, 
because the relationship between force and 
peace is not a disjunction but a conjunction. 
Civil rights, though liberals often oppose 
them to law and order, can only flourish 
where there is civil peace. International 
peace can only flourish in the absence, by 
force if necessary, of criminal regimes. 
Zunes proposes a false choice where there is 
no choice. We must not choose between 
protecting the world from criminal regimes 
and working for justice; we must always do 
both. To hold both ideas in our minds at 
once is sometimes uncomfortable, but we 
liberals claim to be good at managing the 
discomfort of creative ambiguity. Let us 
make it so. 
Hollis Huston '68 
White Plains, New York 


The publication of Stephen Zunes’ essay brings no 
credit to either you or to its author. By our pro- 
tection of the state of Israel—what Zunes calls 
“the Israeli occupation’—the United States 
preserves the only democratic government in 
the region and the only one that grants any- 
thing approaching equal rights to women. 
These are values that most Americans and 
most Oberlin alums are justly proud to main- 
tain, despite the contrary opinions of religious 
zealots and PC professors. 
Russell Pittman ’73 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


As Oberlin alumni of different generations and 
political opinions, we shared a_ similar 
response to Stephen Zunes’ column: disgust. 
Although Zunes writes that “the transgression 
of U.S. foreign policy...can never justify ter- 
rorism,” he goes on to link terrorism with what 
he perceives as legitimate political grievances. 
Zunes tone is all too familiar: blame the vic- 
tim. Blaming terrorist acts on U.S. foreign 
policy is like blaming rape on the victim's 
provocative dress or lifestyle. 
David A. Hart 79, Portland, Oregon 
Thomas K. Elden 62, Sa/em, Oregon 


e WHERE IS OBERLIN'S PATRIOTISM? 

In November | attended Parents’ Weekend, as my 
son is a junior at Oberlin. The president and 
dean noted that the campus treasures diversi- 
ty of opinion, particularly in the aftermath of 
September 11. Having recently received 
Oberlin Reflections, | find that while this may 


be the theory, it is not fully practiced. Leafing — 


through its pages, | noted poignant reminisces 
of individuals caught in the maelstrom of the 
World ‘Trade Center. However, any reference 
of a political nature made within the docu- 
ment related to anti-war _ protests, 
“militarism’-assumed racism, and other “polit- 
ically correct” issues. This was reflected in the 
editorial of The Oberlin Review, the section 
on the students’ response on campus, and in 
other articles. Nowhere in this publication 
was there any sense of patriotism or support 
for the president or our armed forces. 
Considering the fact that 88 percent of 
Americans support the president in our war 
against terrorism, one would think this per- 
spective would be evidenced in Oberlin 
Reflections. Perhaps the fundamentalism of 
political correctness on the campus precludes 


any discussion of a “just war” in this publica- 


tion. It is clear, however, that not all perspec- 

tives are represented in campus publications, 
if Oberlin Reflections is an example. 

Max L. Kleinman 

Livingston, New Jersey 


e MEMORIES OF PROFESSOR BLODGETT 

| write to celebrate the life and scholarship of 
Geoffrey Blodgett. It was my good fortune to 
take his 
Architecture in the spring of 2000 before he 


Social History of American 
retired. Like my classmates, I went to each 
session rapt with anticipation, and his teach- 
ing never failed to exceed my expectations. 
Mr. Blodgett was the most eloquent lecturer 
I've ever heard. He honed his lectures to per- 
fection over the years and tirelessly kept them 
updated. His perceptiveness and narrative 
ability were priceless, and | still find myself 
quoting him, both in academic settings and in 
He illustrated 
points with unforgettable imagery, often deliv- 


conversation with friends. 


ering it subtly, jingling his keys in his pocket. 
I especially liked the way he described the 
attempts of hotel chains to use architecture to 
transplant a sense of place and make you feel 
like “you've been there before, somewhere 
else.” When I was a freshman, before | ever 
took a class with him, he took the time to lend 
his expertise to a research paper I was writing 
about the history of Stevenson Hall. Later, he 
got me passionately interested in a topic | had 
previously found painfully boring—the 
Gilded Age. I saw him a few weeks before he 
died, and the simple “thank you” I said felt 
rather insufficient to express my gratitude for 
the friendship and patient interest he extend- 
ed both to me as a wide-eyed sophomore and 
to the rest of his 40 years’ worth of students. 
Hans Petersen '02 
Oberlin, Ohio 


It was with profound sadness that I read about the 
death of Geoffrey Blodgett. Mr. Blodgett was a 
tremendous, inspirational teacher. | will never 
forget his classes in American intellectual his- 
tory and his passion for architectural history. In 
class he had total mastery of the subject and 
conveyed his knowledge with great insight, 
style, and fervor. Outside class he was a won- 
derful, understanding advisor to me. | am very 
grateful to Mr. Blodgett for his luminous 
example of what a college professor should be. 

Mike Kearns '73 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides! 


ALSACE, OCTOBER II-19, 2002 p fh, TER Eat Bll 
Escorted by David L. Cleeton, ~ it = | nna | 


Professor of Economics 


Visit Alsace, the beautiful land of John Frederick Oberlin, 
with a four-night stay in historic Strasbourg, the intellectual 
and cultural capital of Alsace and the economic capital of 
Europe. Then journey into the heart of the wine region for a 


three-night stay in charming Colmar. Strasbourg 


Our host, David Cleeton, has taught at the University of 
Strasbourg and is a noted expert on the European Union and persons at the center of the remarkable changes now occur- 
international finance. He will be arranging for us to meet with _ ring in European financial relationships. 


THE ARTIST IN SOUTHERN FRANCE, DECEMBER 27, 2002 TO JANUARY 5, 2003 
Escorted by Paul Arnold '40, Emeritus Professor of Art 


Join Paul Arnold ’40 on a holiday excursion to Provence and 
the Cote d’ Azur, visiting the places that inspired the artists of 
the late 19th and 20th century. We will spend three nights in 
Avignon, exploring the heart of Provence, then move to Nice, 
on the Riviera, for a Gala New Year’s Eve and four days visiting 
villages such as St. Paul de Vence and Antibes, which inspired 
sO many great artists and today feature local museums that 


StPaul de Vence : SS house their works and tell their stories. 


The Straits of Magellan, the Beagle Channel, Patagonia, and 
Tierra del Fuego—places of legend rich in history and scenic 
grandeur. Join us as we explore protected waterways, fiords, 
glaciers, and deserted islands with expert local guides, 
aboard the world-class vessel M/V Terra Australis. . 
Seals, sea lions, sea birds, and the fascinating | 5. 3 al 
Magellanic penguin abide in this region, one of —— S 
the Earth’s last frontiers. Optional five-day 
extension to Chile’s renowned Torres del Paine National Park. 
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* UPCOMING TOURS 
FOR MORE INFORMATIO 


please contact the — — Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford (August 7-9, 2002) and 


. . . 4s ea Shaw (September 4-6, 2002) Festivals, Call Alumni Office for brochure. 
Oberlin Alumni Association ee =e China and Yangtse Cruise, March 2003 
Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St. Se] LondoiTheater Tour, June 2003 (with Professors David. Walker and David Young) 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 | S| Canadian Rockies by Train: Calgary to Vancouver, Summer.2003 
; Norway, August 2003 
Phone: 440.175.8692 ‘gars, ~ Japan: Kyoto, Takayama and Tokyo, Fall 2003 


Email: Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu The Mighty Amazon River aboard the La Amatista, January 2004 


Web: www. oberlin. edu/alumassc a Rs ss é jy Turkey and Cruise of Turquoise Coast, May 2004 


tte ~ 1 Mongolia, Summer 2004 . . 
ae mee? ¥.- tes Peru, Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, Fall 2004 
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Sonja Fjord, Norway 


Ann Boyajian 


Around 
Tappan Square 


Go Ahead, Sweat the Small Stuff 


Student research team reveals positive facts about stress and the immune system. / by Yvonne Gay 


ontrary to popular belief, some of life's heart-pounding meetings, gut- 
wrenching arguments, and nerve-wracking car rides could actually be 


good for you. A pilot study led by visiting assistant professor of neuro- 
science Joel Dopp and five student researchers examined the ways in which 
stress-inducing situations affect our body's immune system. Stress, they dis- 
covered, appears to release certain bacteria-fighting cells into the immune 
system—a “fight-or-flight” response that may have evolved in animals to 
combat infection acquired during predator/prey chases. 


Senior neuroscience major Daniel 
Rubin, senior economics and psychology 
major Goldie Greenstein, senior biology 
major Fernando Grigera, junior psychology 
major Kimberly Menig, and senior biology 
major Stephanie L. White studied subjects’ 
physiological responses to stress-inducing 
situations, keeping in mind all outside psy- 
chological variables. The results could lead 
to a better understanding of how acute 
stress can affect the immune system and 
impact health. 

“This is a new avenue of research,” Dopp 
says. “One that is focused on neutrophils, 
or white blood cells that help the body fight 
infection.” Neutrophils, he explains, make 
up 65 percent of the white cells found in 
human blood. When a wound to the body 
becomes infected, the puss that forms is 
composed of millions of white blood cells, 
most of them neutrophils working to elimi- 
nate the bacteria. 

In a related study as a post-doctoral fel- 
low at UCLA, Dopp studied the physical 
response of married couples engaging in an 
argument. Subjects’ heart rates and blood 
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pressures were measured before, during, 
and after a 15-minute conflict. Blood sam- 
ples were taken at various times to measure 
the fight-or-flight reactions. 

Conflict, the researchers concluded, 
increased not only heart rate and blood 
pressure, but also the numbers of circulat- 
ing natural killer cells, the immune 
systems unspecialized fighters that flood 
infected cells with toxins and destructive 
enzymes. 

At Oberlin, Dopp used two laboratory 
stressors—mental arithmetic and vigorous 
exercise—to elicit the needed fight-or- 
flight response. He concentrated his focus 
on neutrophils, which are typically under- 
represented in stress studies. Fifteen 
students completed the tasks one to two 
weeks apart. During one session, the stu- 
dents peddled on a stationary bike for 10 
minutes; during another, they subtracted 
by sevens from 1,000 while keeping pace 
with a metronome that ticked every sec- 
ond. Blood was drawn before and after the 
tasks, and heart rate and skin conductance 
were measured throughout. 


The team’s findings revealed that the 
psychological stressor (arithmetic) caused 
an increase in heart rate and skin conduc- 
tance that was roughly one-third the rate 
exhibited during the exercise stressor. 
Stress associated with arithmetic also 
increased the numbers and activity of the 
innate immune system cells. Specifically, 
subjects showed higher numbers of circu- 
lating natural killer cells and neutrophils 
and a higher migration of neutrophils 
toward bacteria. According to Dopp, these 
results add to a growing literature that 
indicates that transient stress of a mild to 
moderate magnitude activates the innate 
immune system. 

Aside from its scientific importance, 
Dopp’s study offered invaluable laboratory 
and analysis skills to his student team, 
which was encouraged to question data 
and suggest improvements after each trial. 

“When you're in lab for a class, it’s easy 
to let things slide,” says Daniel Rubin, who 
processed blood samples. “But here, if we 
made an error, we saw it in the data that 
came back. This is the real world, and 
there are consequences. It makes you 
appreciate the amount of discipline and 
time it takes to conduct good research.” 

Although he laughingly referred to his 
job—filling half-diameter filters with puri- 
fied neutrophils from blood 
do a crossword puzzle with a squirt gun,” 


as ‘trying to 


he says the experience was eye-opening 
and informative. 
“This stress study encompassed several 


disciplines—immunology, neuroscience, 
and psychology,” says Kimberly Menig, 
who helped analyze blood and compile 
data, which will be submitted for publica- 
tion this spring. “All of us participated 
because we were interested in the subject 
matter. We dabbled in each other's areas 
while finding a balance. I also liked the 
fact that I really did have something to 
contribute. The faculty members were 
intent on giving us a good background.” 

With the pilot study complete, Dopp 
will investigate other questions: why peo- 
ple respond differently to the same stressor, 
if stress-reduction interventions can change 
one’s response to stress, and at what point 
repeated stressors transition into immune- 
inhibiting chronic stress. @ 
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Ethiopian 
Dinner Celebrates 


Black History 


ORE THAN 275 FACULTY MEMBERS AND STUDENTS joined together for an 
authentic Ethiopian meal at Afrikan Heritage House in February, 
courtesy of campus ombudsperson Yeworkwha Belachew. 

Sponsored by Oberlin’s Faculty Associate Program, the dinner was 
one of many Black History Month events; others included a poetry 
reading by Nikki Giovanni, a performance by African griot Papa Susso, 
an Africana student leadership retreat, and a panel discussion on “The 


Color Line Revisited: Is Racism Dead?” @ 


AZIFA (Ethiopian Lentils Salad) 


Courtesy of Yeworkwha Belachew 


e | 8-10 oz. bag of lentils 

e Juice of 5 lemons 

e 3/4-cup vegetable oil 

e 1 small red onion, finely chopped 


Al Fuchs 


Yeworkwha Belachew 


e 1 Tbs. hot mustard 

e 4 green hot peppers or 2 large green 
bell peppers, seeded and finely chopped 

e Salt 


juice. Remove lentils from refrigerator and mash. Pour dressing over lentils. Add oil and mix thoroughly. 
Add salt to taste. Chill and serve cold. Yields about 2 servings. 


| 
Cook lentils as directed and chill. In a separate bowl combine onions, peppers, hot mustard, and lemon 


from | 


Men’s Basketball Team Forfeits Season 


t was the Yeoman’s best season in 10 years. 
Nine wins, 16 losses, and a playoff victo- 
ry over Ohio Wesleyan. But the streak 
ended February 20 when Oberlin forfeited 
its entire season after admitting to an 
NCAA violation. Oberlin had failed to veri- 
fy the eligibility of a junior transfer student 
whom the conference discovered left his 
previous school in poor academic standing 
last spring. The player led the Yeoman in 
scoring and rebounding this season. 
Although the student's original transfer 
papers deemed him eligible to play basket- 
ball, NCAA policy requires the recruiting 


college to double check, a step that was 


NG 2002 


skipped at Oberlin. The College has since 
launched an internal investigation and will 
prepare a report for the NCAA. 

“We will be putting changes into place 
that will prevent this from happening 
again,” said President Nancy S. Dye, who 


continues her conviction that athletics at 


Oberlin are a healthy and integral part of 


the College. 

“This was a terrible way to end the sea- 
son,’ said head basketball coach Mike 
Cavey. “But whatever happens, no one can 
take away the nine wins that we had and 
our win over Ohio Wesleyan that put us 


into the semifinals.” @ 


ALUMNI SERVICE DAY 


berlin’s regional alumni chapters 

often donate time, sweat, and money 
in their respective cities. In recognition of 
Earth Day and Arbor Day, Oberlin alums 
will reach out again to their communities 
as part of a nationwide service project ini- 
tiated last year by Jean Jerauld ’69. As of 
press time, not all of the chapters had for- 
malized their events. For updates, see 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/aaregion.htm. 
@ Denver, CO, Fri., April 26, 4:30-6 p.m. 
Meet for happy hour at Las Margaritas 
Uptown (17th and Downing) with a dona- 
tion in the form of a personal care item, 
such as shampoo, deodorant, etc., for a 
local women’s shelter. Friends and family 
are welcome. Candace Ellman ‘89: 
Candace.Ellman@colorado.edu, 
303.780.0038. 
# Lorain County, OH, Sat., May 4, 9:30 a.m. 


Under the coordination of Dennis Grieve, 
Oberlin’s master gardener, alumni will 
engage in a clean-up project in the Arb, 
working on Plum Creek and the area 
leading up to the Amphitheater. Please 
meet in the Arb by the bridge. Paul S. 
Treuhaft '64: treuhatt@oberlin. net, 
440.774.1544. 

@ Milwaukee, WI, Sat., April 27 

Alumni will join with the Milwaukee 
Riverkeepers and other groups for a 
Milwaukee River clean-up near the inter- 
section of North and Humboldt. This a 
wonderful event for families and children, 
who can learn about the river system and 
the importance of keeping it clean. Zv/ 
Frazer ‘80: dhfrazer@fs-law. net. 

@ New York City, date TBA 

Join N.Y. Cares for a park clean-up. 

# San Francisco Bay, CA, Sat., April 20 
A stretch of coastline, Coast Diaries, is 
Slated to be conveyed to the park sys- 
tems to ensure that it remains an open, 
public space. Obies will work with local 
residents to clean up the beach, followed 
by a joint picnic. Joanna Sacks '85: 
Joanna.Sacks@tpl.org, 415.642.9978. 
@ Wash., D.C., Sat., April 20, 8:30 a.m. 
Alumni will participate in a clean-up of 
the Anacostia River. 


~ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


John Mercer Langston House, the only 
existing residence of the 19th-century black 
abolitionist, lawyer, and congressman, is for 
sale by Oberlin Student Cooperative 
Association Properties, Inc. Langston 
House has functioned as a private residence, 
a meeting space for antislavery and African 
American activists, a historical monument 
and, until recently, as at-cost housing for 
low-income residents of Oberlin. 

The property’s increasing need for his- 
torical renovation has pushed costs beyond 
the means of OSCA Properties and made 
low-cost housing a less-viable use for the 
aging property. It is of utmost concern to 
the members of OSCA Properties that the 
house be repaired and returned to groups or 
individuals with greater capabilities to pro- 
tect and promote its historical prominence 
in U.S. and African American history. 

OSCA Properties seeks all possible 
buyers who broadly possess each of the fol- 
lowing criteria: commitment and verifiable 
means to maintain historical integrity; 
membership in the African American com- 
munity or demonstrated allegiance to the 
same; and past presence or involvement in 


the area local to Oberlin and/or Northeast 
Ohio. 


Please direct all bids and inquiries to: 

Jason Clark, OSCA Properties Treasurer, at 
osca@oberlin.edu, 440-775-8108, or Wilder Box 
86, 135 W. Lorain St., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 


Documentation available upon request. Price 
negotiable. Bids accepted and approved upon 
an action of the OP Board of Directors. 


Were you part of a 
memorable campus prank 
as a student? 


Contact OAM at 
440.775.8182 or 
ALUM.MAG@OBERLIN.EDU 


College Bound with Upward Bound 


Local program has been preparing kids for college for 25 years. / by Yvonne Gay 


Upward Bound students and alumni celebrated the program's anniversary with a march through campus. 


ou have to want to achieve,” 


Christopher Donaldson '97 says with 


parental sternness. The gentle 


admonishment is part of a speech he has 
delivered to hundreds of high school stu- 
dents who are working to grasp a college 
education through the 25-year-old Upward 
Bound (UB) program at Oberlin. 


Funded under Title [V of the Higher 


Education Act of 1965, Upward Bound is 
targeted toward low-income or prospective 
first-generation college students. Oberlin’s 


program—one of 722. nationwide—is 
housed on campus, where Donaldson and 
his staff of three professionals and several 
Oberlin students strive to enhance the 
academic lives of 63 students enrolled at 
four Lorain County schools. The high 
school students undergo intensive one-on- 
one counseling sessions and after-school 
tutoring services with Oberlin students. 
“The College offers programs like 
Upward Bound to increase retention, 
because we want all of our students to 
graduate,’ says Linda Gates ’65, associate 
dean of Student Academic Services (SAS), 
which oversees UB and McNair, a program 
that prepares students for doctoral studies. 
“When I see SAS students walk across 


Oberlin’s arch and get their degrees, | feel 


as if I’m getting a degree, too.” 

Oberlin UB students particularly enjoy 
the six-week Summer Program, a residen- 
tial session that offers a taste of college life 
and structured 15-hour days. Supplemental 
courses are offered in languages, math, sci- 
ence, and social studies, for which students 
can earn one credit at their home schools— 
a perk that is unique to Oberlin’s program. 

“We are very much involved in these 
kids’ lives,’ Donaldson says. “We get a copy 
of every midterm report and report card. If 
a student fails a subject or does poorly on 
an assignment, we 
want to know why 
sO we Can intervene. 
We are very much 
like parents; we do 
everything we can to 
prepare these kids 


for college.” 


In many public 
; schools, he says, a 
Elyria City Law Director 
Terry Robinson ’83 
counselor 
200 to 400 Not 


advised about a college curriculum. “We get 


single guidance 


Serves 


students. all will be 


to know our students well and can deter- 


mine what techniques and_ learning 


environments are most suitable for each 
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one, Donaldson says. “We also have to 
make sure that we are bringing students 
into this program who are serious about get- 
ting an education.” 

That's because the U.S. Department of 
Education requires that 95 percent of UB 
students graduate from high school. Of 
them, 85 percent must gain admittance to 
an accredited college, and 70 percent must 
graduate within six years. It’s a lot of pres- 
sure for everyone involved, but the high 
standard yields success. 


n February 23rd, also known as National 
TRIO Day, UB students took part in 


anniversary festivities that included a tradi- 


tional banner march through campus—a 
fitting tribute to a program that has helped 
many in their journeys toward success. 

Keynote speaker and Elyria City Law 
Director Terry Robinson ’83 is one such 
success story; as an alumnus of UB and 
Oberlin College, he is the only African 
American male who practices law in 
Lorain County. “Many times we judge our 
success by someone else’s standards. 
Those are mental barriers,” he told the stu- 
dents. “The worst thing you can do is make 
the decision to quit.” 

Jason Williams, a first-year Oberlin 
College student from Lorain, still stops by 
the UB offices every so often for encour- 
agement and support. Obie Terra Burnette 
‘O1, a former Oberlin High School student, 


says that UB raised her self esteem. “I felt 
like I could accomplish anything.” An 
Oberlin biology major, she worked in UB's 
office for three years and, since graduating 
last May, plans to attend medical school. 

“There was always a helping hand,” 
Donavan Williams ‘03 told a room full of 
high school students, encouraging them to 
“work hard to succeed.” The third-year 
Oberlin student is a Mellon program par- 
ticipant and was recently accepted into a 
Princeton research program this summer. 

Michael Preacely ‘00, a Conservatory 
graduate and opera singer, was hired as 
UB's student development specialist last 
year. ‘I'm here because of the students,” he 
says. “I love them.” @ 


Dale Preston 


Soo 


Se LI TIT FE TO TEN CTT DET Se 
UB student Tiachelle Clifford, an Oberlin High School 
freshman, stands with her mom, Lena, a member of 


Oberlin’s first Upward Bound program 25 years ago. 


A Capital Performance for Con Quartet 


ACH YEAR, IN COOPERATION WITH 

THE CONSERVATORY, the 

Smithsonian Institution offers a 
student string quartet from Oberlin a 
residency in Washington, D.C. 
Selected this year was Oberlin’s newly 
formed Tappan String Quartet, whose 
debut concert in Oakton, Virginia, 


kicked off a busy week of visits to D.C.-area schools in January and a full-house 
performance at the Smithsonian's National Museum of American History. 

The concert in Virginia was arranged by eight Oberlin grads (back row, from 
left): Bill Perlik ’48, Amy Fielder ’61, Sarah Hover ’80, Karen Solon ’66, Mary Tripp °94, 
Gretchen Newman ’78, Annabel Perlik 49, and Stan Richards '98. The quartet's stu- 
dent members are (front row, from left): Sunho Kim, violin; Cibran Sierra-Vazquez, 
violin: Thomas Beer, viola; and Sarah Biber, cello. @ 
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is proud to announce 


The Friends of 


The Oberlin Review | 


= Endowment 


Help us ensure 


Our COMM itment 


to journalism 
education and 


the reporting of 
Oberlin College 


news by making a 
donation. 


to establish an endowed 
fund by August 31, 2002, 
for the Oberlin College 
newspaper, the longest 
continually running 
college newspaper in 

the nation. 


Should pledges and gifts 
total less than $25,000 by 
August 31, 2002, all com- 
mitments will be directed 
to a current-use fund for 
the purchase of new 
equipment. 


For the full fund description, more information, 
or to find out how to make a donation, check out the 
alumni page of our website: 


www. oberlinreview. org 


e-mail alumni@oberlinreview.org, 


or call [reta at 440-775-8123 


This is a fundraising effort 
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Award-Winning Journalist Brings Real-World Experience to New Class 


by Betty Gabrielli 


Sam Fulwood’s Studies in Journalism class is the first formal journalism course offered at Oberlin. 


berlin students eager to break into the 
world of journalism have been waiting 
for someone like Sam Fulwood for 
years. A columnist for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and co-host of a PBS talk show, the 
award-winning journalist is teaching a 


class this semester titled Studies in 
Journalism. 
“Except for the training sessions 


offered by senior staff members of the 
Review for new writers, the College has 
never offered formal classes in journal- 
says Ireta Kraal 02. A long-term 
manager of the Review, Kraal was one of 


ism,” 


several students who proposed the new 
course to the College last year. 

“There has been a long-standing student 
interest in the subject,” says Jan Cooper, 
John C. 


Rhetoric and Composition, whose depart- 


Xeid Associate Professor of 
ment invited Fulwood to campus. “We're 
very excited about having a journalist of Mr. 
Fulwood's stature teaching the course.” 
“I'm glad the College has brought in 
\ the 
field,” Kraal adds. “Students want to hear 


someone who's actually worked in 


about how members of the media are 
addressing current issues in their writing 
| i?) 


and how the media in general disperses 
information to the public.” 

Fulwood earned his undergraduate 
degree from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and was a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard. At Oberlin, his real- 
world experience is a welcome addition to 
the classroom, where students are given 
daily reading assignments from The New 
York Times and are asked to examine “the 
whole range of how we as individuals and 
as a society communicate with each other. 

“The students also are watching movies 
and television shows and reading exten- 
sively,” says Fulwood. “We are looking at 
the big-picture issues in the communica- 
tion arts—race in the media, the role that 
rumor plays in information, myth-making, 
and the stereotyping that goes all the way 
back to Homer and the Iliad. 

“We'll see how all media employ myth 
and stereotype to form the basis for what 
we all know and share as information. By 
the end of the semester, the students 
should be able to effectively look at a piece 
of media and put it in the context of news, 
information, and advertising.” 


To help his students acquire these 


skills, Fulwood is drawing upon his experi- 
ence as a three-times-a-week columnist 
for the Plain Dealer, author; and reporter 
for the Baltimore Sun, the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, the Los Angeles Times, 
and his hometown newspaper, North 
Carolina’s Charlotte Observer. 

As a Times’ correspondent in the 
nation’s capital, Fulwood reported on 
domestic social issues as a congressional 
reporter, covered the 1992 and 1996 pres- 
idential elections, and created a national 
race-relations beat. In 1992, he and sever- 
al other staff members won the Pulitzer 
Prize for their work covering the riots that 
followed the Rodney King beating in 
South Central Los Angeles. 

During his time at Oberlin, Fulwood 
also plans to draw upon his television expe- 
riences to help expose his students to issues 
in the media. Although he is devoting a 
good portion of his time to teaching, 
Fulwood is also busy taping VillageAmerica, 
a half-hour PBS news magazine show that 
examines national stories from multicultur- 
al perspectives. 

“You can't be a functioning individual or 
a member of a collective in our society 
today and not be influenced or affected by 
Fulwood 


says. “More than anything, I want the stu- 


the media’s enormous reach,” 


dents in this class to come away with a 
deeper understanding of what it is they are 
looking at when all this stuff washes over 
them.” His impression of Oberlin stu- 
dents? “Bright, inquisitive, demanding and 
committed to what they are doing!” e 


Correction: Professor James Millette’s review of The 
Emperor's New Clothes (Fall 2001) contained an 
editing error. The copy should have read: “The 
emperor had no clothes; but who would tell him so? 
The only one who dared was the little boy, uninhib- 
ited by the presumption that emperors are not 
supposed to be naked. 

In strict scientific terms, race is a myth. But the 
mythology is so powerful that those who question 
its validity were for a long time, and sometimes stil! 
are, frequently supposed to be foolish and ignorant, 
while those who indulged, and sometimes stil! do 
indulge in racist superstition, have profited might- 
ily from their beliefs and are to be counted among 
the powerful, the wealthy, the cultured, and the 
educated.” 
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Training Women to Run for Parliament 


Moroccan democratization modernizes politics. / by Eve Sandberg, Associate Professor of Politics 


Forty-four savvy, energetic, and pro- 

fessional women were about to chart 
a historic course for themselves and the 
next generation of Moroccan citizens. 
Come September, each hopes to be 
among the first females to serve in the 
325-member lower house of the 
Moroccan Parliament, which for decades 
has been largely off-limits to women. | 
was a member of the campaign training 
team invited to help advance their 
chances of winning a seat. 

| asked one of the trainees why, after 
only three days of working together, were 
the candidates from the 14 rival parties getting along so well? She 
patiently explained, “It is wonderful to find other women who want to 
talk about politics. We are so happy to have found each other, and we 
are having the best time.” Indeed, as each long day of our workshop 
ended, the women gathered for hours to trade stories, share informa- 
tion, and laugh. 

Morocco is an Islamic kingdom in the corner of northwest Africa, 
a partially desert country that offered me a nice change from the trop- 
ical sub-Saharan African countries in which | usually work. My recent 
research and teaching has focused on democratization issues and 
the evolving political party systems in southern Africa. | also own a 
small Oberlin-based consultancy firm that helps U.S. candidates and 
political organizations with campaigns, advocacy initiatives, and pol- 
icy research. Yet, despite my sound background, | expected the 
workshop to be as much a learning experience for me as it would be 
for the participants. The Islamic component of Moroccan politics 
made working with the candidates particularly challenging. 

Moroccan democratization has evolved during the last two 
decades, but not until the ascension of King Mohammed VI in 1999 
has the government proposed advances in women’s rights. In 2000, 
the modernizing leadership tried to change the laws, allowing a 
woman to 1) freely choose her husband without her family’s consent, 
2) require her husband to gain her consent before taking a second 


| was our fourth day of training. 


wife, and 3) retain custody of her children in the case of divorce or | 


separation. Just as important was a plan to expand the political par- 
ticipation of women, who currently hold just two seats in Parliament. 

Staunchly opposed to the reforms, Morocco’s conservative party 
bloc organized massive protests, and the king and Prime Minister 
Youssoufi temporarily abandoned their plans. Gauging the extent of 
public support for the reforms, even among women, is difficult; 
Moroccan practice still allows a husband to instruct his wife how to vote. 

But the prime minister revisited the issue. He and party leaders 
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Two of the 44 women running for Moroccan 
Parliament in September. 


attended the launch of our training 
workshop last fall, where on national 
television Youssoufi recommitted him- 
self to expanding the political process 
for women and agreed to support a 
quota of 20 percent women on 
Parliament party lists. 

Fourteen of the 17 political parties 
sent 44 women to our workshop in 
Rabat, which included, to our surprise, 
members from two moderate religious 
parties. Our seven-women training team 
was led by Seattle consultant Cathy 
Allen. Each morning, we taught the 
women campaign strategies such as 
designing field and media plans, budgeting, and communicating 
messages. Later, in small groups, we discussed adapting these tac- 
tics to Moroccan culture. One challenge was overcoming the women’s 
perception that we, their trainers, couldn’t understand the politics of 
a country with poverty. The U.S., they believed, lacked such a problem. 

In the evenings, the women rotated through skill-building activi- 
ties that strengthened their public speaking abilities, Internet 
knowledge, and more. After dinner, the candidates met informally on 
their own while we debriefed and revised. Some of our Arabic-English 
translators (mostly female university professors) were so energized 
that they agreed to continue the training with future candidates. 

The backdrop to our trip, of course, was the war in Afghanistan. 
We were prepared for wariness between practitioners of Islam and 
Westerners, especially from those who opposed the reforms for 
women. Kabul fell while we were in Rabat, leading to two minor street 
incidents with citizens who were not enamored with the 
U.S./Canadian origins of our team. Most Moroccans, however, 
thanked us for traveling during the difficult time. Through Moroccan 
television, we were afforded a very different presentation of the war. 

The training experience will influence both my future scholarship 
on the comparative evolution of political party systems and my cours- 
es, in which | will now include units on Morocco. The workshop was 
cosponsored by the Democratic Association of Moroccan Women and 
the National Democratic Institute, a group funded by the U.S. 
Congress to advance democratic practices around the world. 

Our team returns to Morocco this spring to teach an advanced cam- 
paign course, and we also hope to attend the September elections. @ 
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peas the extent of support for reforms is dif- 
ficult; Moroccan practice still allows a husband 
to instruct his wife how to vote.” 


A Tribute to a Scholar: 
Geottre 


Emeritus Robert S. Danforth Professor of History Geoffrey Blodgett 
died quietly November 15, 2001, just weeks after the publication of 
his newest book, Cass Gilbert: The Early Years (Minnesota Historical 
Society Press). Professor Blodgett was a distinguished member of the 
Oberlin faculty from 1960 until his retirement in 2000 and for years 
wrote for the alumni magazine about the quirkier moments in Oberlin 
history. This eulogy was delivered by Clayton Koppes at a memorial 
service for Professor Blodgett on December 8, 2001. 


by Clayton Koppes, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs and Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
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HEN YOU SPEND MORE THAN 20 YEARS IN THE INTI- 

MATE FELLOWSHIP OF AN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT AT 

OBERLIN, YOU LEARN A LOT ABOUT A COLLEAGUE. 
But you can always be surprised. | remember an occasion, per- 
haps 15 years ago, when several of us were interviewing a job 
candidate over dinner at the Oberlin Inn. The talk turned to 
reincarnation—not a usual topic for Jeff, nor for candidate 
interviews. Everyone at the table revealed what new form he or 
she might like to take, including the mystified job candidate. 
Finally we all turned to Jeff. His choice, he said, was to be a 
blue jay or a Packard. 

A Packard—that makes perfect sense to me. Solid, 
assured, elegant, but understated. The car a Boston 
Mugwump might aspire to. The kind of car you drive along a 
manicured Frederick Law Olmsted parkway and then park at 
the front door of a stately Cass Gilbert building. A Packard— 
ves, that fit Geoffrey Thomas Blodgett. 

But a blue jay? That still puzzles me. Elegant, powerful, 
a leader among birds, to be sure. But the shrill, in-your-face 
bullying of the blue jay? Perhaps it was an antidote to that 
Packard plush. 


A Packard, and very occasionally a blue jay. That was the 


Jeff Blodgett I knew. Jeff as colleague is a complex subject, for 


each turn of the crystal reveals another facet. 

If there is one unifying element, it is 
that first and foremost Jeff was a scholar. He 
set high standards for everyone, especially 
himself—sometimes so high as to be excru- 
ciating for him. His first book, The Gentle 


Reformers: Massachusetts Democrats in the 


Cleveland Era (Harvard University Press, 


1966), grew from the dissertation he wrote 


: FIRST. 2 at Harvard. Jeff limned the dilemmas of the 
| AND FOREMOST. ta Mugwumps—men ol intellect and 
ooh earning, of high principles, social position, 

JEFF was self-assurance, ample girths, and abundant 
A SCHOLAR. a whiskers—whose politics and sense of self 
"> ~~ were challenged by the rampant corruption 


spawned by the Industrial Revolution and by 


the flood tide of immigrants with whom they decided, in the 
end, to make uneasy common cause. In Geoffrey Blodgett the 
Mugwumps found their ideal interpreter—a historian of high 
learning, subtlety, and elegance of style. The Gentle Reformers 
was widely praised. 

But even as Jeff read the proofs for The Gentle Reformers, 
a seismic shift cracked the foundations of the edifice of the old 
political history. Quantification supplanted the patient accu- 
mulation of note cards in the Library of Congress reading 
room. The New Left and the counterculture shattered the 
cohesive narrative bequeathed by generations of American 
political historians and threatened the very possibility of narra- 
tive itself. The ideological challenge was as troubling to Jeff as 
the methodological shift, for Jeff was a patriot—the sort of 
patriot who paced his backyard in anxiety and turmoil when he 
heard of Watergate’s “Saturday Night Massacre” because he 
feared for his country. The fallout from the ‘60s vexed him for 
the rest of his career, but he did not allow it to destroy him or, 
as it did some, to nurture a crabbed cynicism. 

Coincidentally, but fortuitously, he acquired a camera. His 
eye usually turned toward buildings and he wanted to learn 
their histories. His battery of 35-millimeter slides became the 
basis of one of Oberlin’s legendary courses, the Social History 
of American Architecture. Jeff blended his knowledge of politi- 
cal, intellectual, and cultural history with a whole new subject 
area—indeed a new way of knowing. 

If Boston Mugwumps had been the ideal subject for the 
first phase of his career, architect Cass Gilbert was perfect for 
the last. Gilbert, a Midwesterner, hoped to channel the social 
tensions of a turbulent time by retrieving and reinterpreting 
the cultural institutions of the past. Among his triumphs are 
some of the best campus buildings anywhere, built for a col- 
lege being floated to national prominence on a wave of alu- 
minum money. 

Cass Gilbert was a national, even international, subject, 
but he was also a local one. And Jeff, while thinking global- 
ly, had become rooted locally as the historian of Oberlin 
College and the village of Oberlin, particularly its rich archi- 
tectural heritage. 


ETWEEN THE PILLARS of The Gentle Reformers and Cass 

Gilbert: The Early Years, Jeff erected smaller, but no less 

worthy landmarks. His subtle essay captured the essence 
of landscape designer Frederick Law Olmsted as a conserva- 
tive reformer. Jeff published several articles on Grover 
Cleveland, the salvage of a book project, which, like many 
politicians’ careers, foundered on the shoals of free silver. Over 
three decades Jeff wrote consistently about the history of 
Oberlin College. His essays will be published as a book next 
year, with an introduction by President Nancy S. Dye. These 
essays may not be the last word on Oberlin’s history, but sure- 
ly they will be the indispensable first. 

If I've dwelt on Jeff as scholar, it’s not because that over- 
shadowed his other facets. On the contrary, scholarship suf- 
fused his approach to teaching and service. He was a gifted 
lecturer with a talent for narrative. He was adept at sketching 


the telling moment and placing it in a great arc of interpreta- 
tion. His course, The Emergence of Modern America, brought 
to life political controversies which, although now forgotten, 
helped shape the United States of today’s students. His intel- 
lectual history course traced the inherited tradition of main- 
stream American thought. Most of all, his architecture 
course—a class that bore his unique imprint—treated build- 
ings not as isolated artifacts but as integral expressions of pol- 
itics and culture. Jeff's teaching bore the stamp of both imag- 
ination and meticulous craftsmanship. He could be found 
every weeknight in his office on the third floor of Rice, rethink- 
ing and reworking his lectures for the next day’s classes. 

His scholarship also informed his work as a college states- 
man. He was a department sage. No history department dis- 
cussion was complete until Jeff had weighed in; he rarely 
spoke first, waiting instead to play his closely held cards for 
maximum effect. His greatest contribution may well have been 
to press colleagues who were hiring faculty to constantly renew 
the department by incorporating new fields of history, even 
when he found the new directions puzzling or uncongenial. 

It cannot have been easy for him to return to his alma 
mater’s department, particularly one in which the legendary 
Frederick B. Artz cast a long shadow. One day the youthful 
Assistant Professor Blodgett encountered Professor Artz on 
North Professor Street and called out, “Hello, Professor Artz!” 
Artz smiled, gave his young colleague a pat on the sleeve, and 
said in his most democratic manner, “Please, call me Mister 
Artz!” Jeff survived, prospered, and came to exercise an influ- 
ence that even Mr. Artz might have envied, but he was always 
Jeff, and unfailingly helpful to new colleagues. 

In college governance, he was our William Blackstone. A 
fervent defender of a vision of faculty governance forged in the 
epic struggles of the early 1970s, he dueled with adversaries as 
formidable as Erwin Griswold '25, solicitor general of the 
United States. 

Jeff's vision of Oberlin College led him to champion ath- 
letics, especially football. He passionately believed that foot- 
ball would enhance, not detract from, a healthy diversity at 
Oberlin College. Last October, as the long shadows slanted 
across the field where he had starred in his youth, he received 
the game ball after the triumph over Kenyon that ended 
Oberlin’s ignominious losing streak. Jeff Blodgett knew that his 
vision had been vindicated. 

If that afternoon at Dill Field was his public apotheosis, 
there was a private one, equally profound, a few days later. The 
printer had rushed the first copy of Cass Gilbert: The Early 
Years, and he turned its pages with his beloved Jane, the pillar 
who had done so much to foster his four decades as an Oberlin 
colleague. Geoffrey Thomas Blodgett—scholar, teacher, 
statesman, athlete—the refracted facets of a unique colleague 
composed a perfect whole. @ 


The Geoffrey T. Blodgett Memorial Scholarship Fund fas been established 
by family and friends for students majoring in history with a concentration 


in American history. Contributions can be sent to the Office of Stewardship, 
108 Bosworth Hall, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. (P: 440.775.8569) 
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YOUNG ALUMNI 


TURN OBERLIN-INSPIRED ACTIVISM 


INTO. FULL-TIME. CAREERS 


he Denny space, a converted nightclub and warehouse in Seattle’s Capitol Hill neighborhood, 
was in a state of enlightened chaos. & A workshop on the history of nonviolent civil disobedience 


took over the room. Dozens of kitchen helpers raced to prepare 10-gallon buckets of vegan food in 


time for dinner. One young man, haggard from days of little sleep, climbed a chair and begged for a vol- 


unteer to check in luggage for a couple of hours. & Into this harried scenario stepped Dan Spalding '99, 


just off the plane from New York and unsure as to where he would sleep that night. © It was late 


November 1999, and Spalding was among thousands of anti-corporate-globalization activists who were in 


Seattle protesting the World Trade Organization, a global free-trade alliance of nations whose meetings 


were set to begin in this city made rich by dot-coms. 


The scene in pre-protest Seattle was frantic and daunt- 
ing. No fewer than a dozen activist and human-rights organiza- 
tions had scheduled activities for the week of the WTO meet- 
ings: demonstrations, skills-training workshops, issue briefings, 
and working-group meetings. Each evening hundreds of tired 
activists crowded into the Denny space’s basketball-court-sized 
warehouse to hammer out, through a painstaking consensus 
process, the upcoming protests. 

Spalding had never been to Seattle. Like most others in 
the Denny space, he had never been to a demonstration like 
this before—partly because he had just graduated from college, 
and partly because the United States hadn't seen a protest of 
this scale since the majority of its participants had been born. 

He could have felt lost, but every hour or so he ran into 
another Obie. Dave Kammer ’98 was coordinating an affinity 
group of medics with Devin Theriot-Orr ‘97 and Jenn Carter 
98. James Quinn 98 was working as a legal observer with the 
National Lawyers Guild. And Ginger Brooks Takahashi ‘99 was 
roaming the space with a video camera, capturing footage for 
the Independent Media Center's daily satellite broadcasts. 

Nowhere to be seen, though, was Josh Raisler-Cohn '99, 
a good-humored ex-classmate whose long ponytail, thick beard, 


and mild, compassionate manner conveyed a prophetic air. 
Raisler-Cohn’s sporadic reports on the intensive preparations 
for the protests had convinced Spalding to fly out for the week. 
Rumors placed him at an undisclosed location, playing an 
undetermined role in a series of “banner-drop” actions planned 
for the coming days in which people would ascend to the tops 
of bridges, buildings, and even the famous Seattle Space 
Needle to unfurl massive banners inscribed with anti-WTO 
messages. But nobody really knew when or where Raisler-Cohn 
would surface. Since his junior year at Oberlin, when he had 
devoted nearly a full-time effort to environmental organizing, 
his classmates and friends had become accustomed to his 
unpredictability. He might show up in a city on 18 hours’ 
notice, hang out for two days, and then be gone again. 

Even without Raisler-Cohn, Oberlin alumni were in 
ample supply at the now famous WTO protests in Seattle, at 


which thousands of protesters blocked access to the 


Convention Center and disrupted nearly a day of the weeklong 
talks. Seattle marked the beginning of post-collegiate activist 
life for dozens of Oberlin students who graduated in the late 
‘90s. Connections were forged that week, as clouds of fog bat- 
tled pepper spray for prominence in the tiny downtown shop- 
ping area. The experience changed the course of many Oberlin 
lives and inspired others back on campus who would not 
receive their diplomas until long after the last tear-gas canister 
had been swept from the Seattle streets. 

But the WTO protests don’t tell the whole story, of 
activism or of Oberlin’s part in it. The same week that Liz Guy 
‘97 was being dragged to solitary confinement in the city jail, 
Kirti Baranwal 98 was recruiting members for the Los Angeles 
Bus Riders Union. Lisa Zahren '98 was documenting abusive 
conditions in Alabama jails. And Jackie Downing ‘02 was 
settling back into campus life after having marched, with thousands 
of others, onto the grounds of an Army base in Georgia. 

The connections among these differing advocacies run 
far deeper than a common alma mater, and the actors involved 
are just beginning to see how their scenes intertwine. That, in 
the end, may be the most remarkable part of the age-old story 
of Oberlin activism: that a common idealism born of so many 
backgrounds and channeled into so many causes could lead 
into one common river. The alumni and students in this article 
are all in their mid-20s; none have yet had a five-year reunion. 
But in their youth and idealism are halting attempts toward 
strategy—and victorious, loping strides toward hope. 


Educating the Trainer 

VERYTHING CHANGED for Liz Guy ’97 during the week of 

the WTO protests—beginning with her name. For several 

months, she had been considering renaming herself 
Sprout after an activist she had met years earlier. The new 
name she took in Seattle that week followed a major attitude 
shift that had been brewing for six months. Guy's commitment 
to social justice dates back to high school, when she first 
learned about the United States’ intervention in Central 
America. Upon arriving at Oberlin as a double-degree student 
in 1993, she dove into activism, joining the LGBU and Third 


Robin Layton 


ia. § 


IMPORTANT TO TALK ON 


A LOCAL 


LEVEL ABOUT HOW CHANGE CAN HAPPEN.” : 


World 


classes in women’s stud- 


taking 


Co-op, 


ies and politics, and par- 


ticipating in workshops 


about how her race 
(white) and class (mid- 
dle) affected her rela- 


tionship to the issues she 
cared about. She eventu- 
ally dropped her viola 
major, believing there 
was no way to integrate 
her political commit- 
ments into the life of a 
classical musician. 

“T left Oberlin feel- 
ing a little unsure about 
how I personally could 
make a change,” she says. 


At he if 


Seattle and with her volunteer work at a lesbian resource cen- 


nonprofit job 


ter, she felt equipped to identify and critique racism, sexism, 
and classism. But the action piece was still missing. 

In the months leading up to the WTO demonstrations, 
Guy met seasoned activists who lived lives of political action. 
Inspired, she organized a neighborhood teach-in, planned a 
march, and spoke to people on the street about the protest’s 
purpose. 

The morning of November 30, Guy—now Sprout—was 
among the thousands of activists who formed human barricades 
to bar WTO delegates from the meetings. As the sun rose that 
chilly morning, an excited message began to crackle like elec- 
There 


tricity throughout downtown: Nobody was getting 


were not enough delegates in the Convention Center to con- 


vene a session. The opening proceedings of the WTO meeting 


were delayed, delayed again, and finally cancelled. 

Joy filled the streets. Anarchist marching bands pounded 
out jubilant tattoos on overturned plastic buckets as dread- 
locked hippies swirled in blissful circles and joined the din with 


bongo drums and cowbells. union members 


Thousands of 
broke off from the official labor march and joined the street 
party. A few blocks away, police lobbed tear-gas canisters at the 
heads of seated protesters who chanted “No violence” until the 
clouds of smoke changed their shouts to cries of pain. But the 
tear gas, pepper spray, rubber bullets, and the five days Sprout 
would spend in jail wouldn't dim her excitement. 

She now views that week as the first time she felt truly 
powerful as an activist. “I realized that this type of power really 


does exist,” she says. “ 


A sheer mass of people who are filling the 


air with their hearts and minds and who hav vell thought- 


out plan can confront and halt the other type of power, the cor- 
porate-military-government-oppressive power. 

Sprout was released from jail without charges and within 
a month was headed to Florida to attend a direct action work- 
shop. She then rode with friends to Washington, D.C., where 
locals were planning protests against the upcoming World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund meetings, hoping for an east 
coast version of Seattle. Drawn in, Sprout organized a traveling 
protest-recruitment fair that combined panel discussions and 
She 
brought her viola on the tour, for the first time uniting her social 
“On the day of the protest in D.C. a lot of 
people thanked me for coming to their town. That made me 


nonviolence trainings with music and puppet shows. 
concerns and music. 
feel like it was really worth doing,” she says. 

Since then, her life has been a medley of traveling, train- 
ing, music, and demonstrating. She has toured the country 
playing viola and leading workshops about white privilege and 
racism. She has taught climbing skills to activists in California 
and exercised those same skills in a banner-drop at the U.S. 
an action for which 


Army School of the Americas in Georgia 
her repeat-offender cohort, Josh Raisler-Cohn, was sentenced 
to six months in a federal prison in Oregon. 

Currently back in Seattle, where she gardens, fixes bicy- 
cles, and works with a collective of activists tackling race issues, 
Sprout hopes to stay put for a while. “It’s important to talk local- 
ly about - social ee can happen—building at the orass- 


roots and talking about visions of taking back power,” she says. 


The Organizer 


DANTE NAVEEN 
SROOTS MOVEMENT! 


Kirti 


Wivar nothing new for 
= Baranwal ‘98. While penne of people demonstrate 


are 
"against international financial bodies that force cuts in 
social services overseas, Baranwal fights similar cutbacks in 
Los Angeles, starting with the middle-school classroom where 
she teaches math, science, and art. Some L.A. classrooms are 
crammed with 70 students, and many of Baranwal’s pupils 
arrive late to school, having been bypassed by two or three 
overstuffed public buses in their low-income neighborhoods. 

Anti-corporate globalization activists talk at length about 
needing to build local, community-based movements, but 
Baranwal has been at it for years. Environmental studies class- 
es at Oberlin taught her the history of environmental racism 
and that it can devastate working-class communities of color; 
they didn't cover the practicalities of how citizens could fight 
the placement of polluting industries in their neighborhoods. 

Her interest was not only academic; it was rooted in her 
upbringing and identity. “As an Asian American woman from a 
working-class background who had the privilege to get to col- 
lege, it was very important for me to ask, ‘How do | put my skills 
to work, changing the material conditions for people in work- 
ing-class communities of color?” she says. 

She eventually found some answers at Oberlin, where 
Eric Mann, director of the 


(LesSG 


Labor-Community Strategy Center 


in Los Angeles, spoke once about the multiracial coali- 
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tions he had worked with to fight environmental racism and 
transportation inequities—all with an underlying analysis of 
how institutional power works across the board. 

As Mann spoke, Baranwal's future materialized. “I was 
floored,” she says. She took a leave of absence from Oberlin and 
spent seven months at the LCSC’s School for Organizing, 
where she studied a philosophy of community organizing that 
emphasizes thoughtful strategy in combination with action. 
“You have to have a theory about how to change things,” she 
says. “It’s not just about feeling good about yourself. The goal is 
to see if we can build a multiracial, antiracist, social movement 
that can really win things.” 

Returning to Oberlin with a new focus and purpose, she 
joined Third World Co-op and moved into Third World House, 
where she later served as an RC. She brought speakers to cam- 
pus and worked on building a sense of community for students 
of color and from low-income backgrounds. 

After graduating, she moved back to L.A. to work with 
the Bus Riders Union, the flagship project of the LCSC. The 
organization was on a roll, having recently celebrated a high- 
profile victory against the Los Angeles Mass ‘Transit Authority. 
A federal judge had ordered the MTA to reduce overcrowding 
on the buses, implement 
reduced-fare passes, and 
introduce less-polluting nat- 
ural gas buses onto the fleet. 
The MTA would appeal the 
decision several times over 
the next five years, but the 
Bus Riders Union, employ- 
ing a mix of legal avenues 
and street action, repeatedly 
came out on top. 

As a full-time organiz- 
er, Baranwal was an excep- 
tion among her college 
friends. Many of the Obies 
she knew from Third World 
House and Co-op had grad- 
uated under onerous loads 
of debt and had 
home with their parents. For them, the life of an organizer, 
with its 60-hour weeks and minimum-wage salary, was not an 
option. Other alumni, including those from low-income back- 


moved 


srounds, preferred taking their activist skills and resources 
back to their hometowns. 

After two years as a staff organizer with the Bus Riders 
Union, Baranwal switched to teaching middle school. She 


organizes after-hours with the Coalition for Education Justice, 


a group of L.A. teachers, parents, and students pushing for 


smaller class sizes, bilingual education, and an end to high- 
stakes testing and police presence at schools. And she still loves 
the way a skillful organizer, armed with compassion and good 


theory, can use a single issue to get people talking about how 


institutional racism operates, how to challenge government and 
business leaders, and how the civil rights struggles of the past 
50 years are all interconnected. 

“Fundamentally, my organizing is a work of love,” she 
says. “It helps me acknowledge how much beauty and strength 
there are within communities of color and the working class. It 
gives me peace in a world where there is violence in many 
forms. And, in this society, which creates very negative and hor- 
rible things, it helps me to create beautiful things.” 


The Peace-Seekers 

F BARANWAL AND SPROUT developed theory before action, 

Jackie Downing ‘02 and Laurel Paget-Seekins ‘01 jumped 

into action first. Within Downing’s first year of college and 
Paget-Seekins’ second, they had already co-founded the 
Oberlin Peace Activists League and organized a group of stu- 
dents to attend a protest against the U.S. Army School of the 
Americas (SOA), a U.S.-run training academy for Latin 
American soldiers and military leaders at Fort Benning, 
Georgia. But it would be several years before they would realize 
how the foreign policies they protested could really hit home. 

Since 1998, when the first organized Oberlin contingent 
at the annual SOA protest 
drew 40 students, the SOA 
has become a cause celebre 
on campus. The size of the 
Oberlin contingent nearly 
tripled in three years, num- 
bering around 110 at its 
height in 2000. In the week 
between finals and gradua- 
tion that year, nine Oberlin 
students protested by them- 
selves on the steps of the 
SOA. And in 2001, a stu- 
dent completed a month- 
long juice fast at the gates of 
Fort Benning as a winter 
term project. 

The SOA campaign is 
an easy sell on a campus like 
Oberlin’s with no ROTC and a history of anti-militarism. For 
SOA critics, the issue’s morality is relatively unambiguous. 
Records show that a large percentage of recent Latin American 
civilian massacres, plus assassinations of priests and human- 
rights leaders, involved SOA graduates, and that the school 
used training manuals that instructed students in torture, assas- 
sination, and the targeting of civilians. The anticSOA cam- 
paign’s nationwide constituency is diverse, representing indige- 
nous people, Latino communities, and devout Catholics. The 
campaign is nationally coordinated with pre-arranged roles for 
student groups and a vast, stately demonstration each 


November. 


The clear-cut, accessible SOA cause won the devotion of 


— 


“NONVIOLENT DIRECT ACTION 


PART OF THIS COUNTRY S 


Downing and Paget-Seekins and spurred their 
further study of U.S. involvement in Latin 
America. By Downing’s junior year, she felt 
that military aid going to Colombia to fight the 
drug war resembled the U.S.’s disastrous mid- 
1980s Central American 


affairs. Downing and Paget-Seekins, with four 


involvements in 


of their housemates, targeted the Sikorsky 
Aircraft Corp., a manufacturer of the helicop- 
ters used in Plan Colombia. Sikorsky had lob- 
bied heavily in Congress for the Columbia 
contract and netted more than $200 million 
from the operation. In April 2001, the six 
Oberlin women entered Sikorsky headquar- 
ters in Connecticut and chained themselves 
to a pillar inside a conference room that was 
about to hold an opening reception. 

For hours, the women talked politics 
with company vice presidents and conference-goers before 
unlocking themselves. When their case went to court last July, 
the “Oberlin Six” opted to defend themselves so they could 
discuss Plan Colombia in their testimonies. The group was 
found guilty and fined, but their stories landed prominent 
articles in The Washington Post and the The Boston Globe. “It 
was a success because we drew attention to the issues,’ says 
Paget-Seekins. 

The activists, some of them in a courtroom for the first 
time, noticed that many of the cases before the judge involved 
young black and Latino men accused of nonviolent drug 
crimes. Many could not make bail; others accepted plea bar- 


WHEN CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE LEADS TO PRISON 


HILE THIS STORY WAS BEING WRITTEN last fall, Josh Raisler- 


Cohn ’99 was serving a six-month sentence in an Oregon feder- 

al for prison his actions during the 2000 protest at the School of the 
Americas. Released shortly after Thanksgiving 2001, he has maintained 
a busy life of meetings and trainings nationwide. In February, he spoke 
to OAM from his home in Portland, Oregon, about civil disobedience, 
“violent” protesters, and why he continues to stand up for his beliefs. 


You have recently completed a prison term. What was your crime? 

| was arrested twice for trespassing on the SOA military base, which 
is open to the public. | was allowed to be there until | said that it wasn’t 
OK with me for the U.S. Army to use our tax dollars to train people in ter- 
ror tactics. Once | engaged in that political speech, it became illegal for 
me to be on the property. 

My specific charge was unlawful reentry—I was arrested and told 
not to come back. But | did go back because | believed that | have a 
Constitutional guarantee of free speech. And, according to my under- 


LSA 
HTSTORY. 


gains with one- or two-year jail sentences. 
“The other side of the war on drugs became 
clear to me that day,” Paget-Seekins says. “It 
made me think about who's fighting for which 
issues and about who can afford to go to 
protests that might get them arrested. Here 
we are, white activists doing actions for the 
victims of the drug war in Latin America, and 
every day hundreds of youth of color here get 
sentenced to jail in the same war.” 


The Investigator 
S AN ACTIVIST for prison issues, Lisa 


Zahren '98 has witnessed the other side 

of the drug war. And just like the SOA 
crusaders, she found her cause almost by 
chance. 

Nearly 100 miles east of Oberlin sits 
the city of Youngstown, a once-great steel 
town still reeling from the industry's collapse 
three decades ago. For 20 years the city suf- 
fered the highest unemployment rate in Ohio. But in the 1990s 
the landscape of Youngstown was redrawn by its acquisition of 
Ohio’s first private prison, first federal prison, and first control 
unit, as well as expanded new county jail. 

Many Youngstown residents, like those in prison towns 
across the country, were grateful for the influx of jobs and 
money. But local activists took issue with the idea of ware- 
housing human beings as a money-making venture. Critics 
worried that private prisons would cut corners on items like 
food, blankets, health-care, and staff training. They also felt 
that the control units housed in the federal prison—tiny cub- 
byholes in which inhabitants are kept locked down 23 hours 


standing of international law, | am required to act, even if it means vio- 
lating minor domestic laws, if | know my government is engaging in war 
crimes. This is outlined in international treaties that the U.S. has agreed 
to, including the Nuremberg Tribunals. But the federal courts in this 
country don’t prioritize international law, so | was convicted of a petty 
misdemeanor and sentenced to six months in prison and a $1,000 fine. 


Did you know that you could get prison time? 
| knew that it was a possibility. 


And it didn’t deter you? 

No. Actually, knowing that prison was being used as a deterrent 
made it more important for me to stand up and say, “you can threaten 
me with prison, but | still think this is important enough to act upon.” 


Couldn't you get your point across without breaking the law? 
Yes, and I've done a lot of things that don’t involve breaking laws to 
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each day-—violated prisoners’ basic human rights. 

During her trips to Youngstown with Oberlin Action 
Against Prisons, Zahren became intrigued with the way prison 
issues attracted a range of people, from church groups and 
unions to former prisoners and families of inmates. “That's what 
made me realize the importance of taking on the growing prison- 
industrial complex,” she says, using a phrase that expresses a key 
belief of many prison activists—that the spike in incarceration 
rates is linked to the multi-million-dollar prison industry and its 
lobbying force in national and local government. 

As an investigator for the past two years with the 

Southern Center for Human Rights (SCHR), Zahren battles 
the prison-industrial complex case by case. Sometimes this 
means ensuring that conditions meet basic human-rights stan- 
dards. Sometimes it means fighting for adequate legal assis- 
tance for impoverished defendants. And sometimes it means 
gaining the release of inmates who shouldn't have been impris- 
oned in the first place. 
“I've gotten three people out of jail this week,” Zahren 
says from her office in Atlanta. One of the three, a mentally ill 
woman, had been arrested for approaching an ambulance 
parked outside her boarding house and belligerently demanding 
to be taken to the hospital. Although the charges were minor, 
the woman sat in the county jail for more than two months 
without seeing a lawyer. 

Zahren learned of the woman's plight while visiting the 
jail on unrelated business, and she phoned the office that had 
prosecuted the case. “The prosecutor said to me, ‘I’m so sorry, 
there is no reason for this woman to be in jail. We'll drop the 
people fall through the 


charges.’ This happens all the time 
cracks and sit in jail for stupid stuff.” 

These cases are just a side effect of Zahren’s work at the 
SCHR. She spends most of her time gathering information for 


get my point across. I’ve had meetings with congressional aides, I’ve 
lobbied Congress, I’ve convinced editorial boards to write editorials—all 
of those are very effective tools. But they're not the only tools. Putting 
pressure on the Army through the scrutiny created by civil disobedience 
is important. Both times | was arrested, the actions received national 
press coverage. Also, when | was in prison, | received a lot of letters from 
people who felt moved to take their own actions. 


When most people think of civil disobedience, they think of the sit-ins 
of the Civil Rights movement, not of the banner-drops and mock 
hangings you've committed. How is the civil disobedience of today 
different from the civil disobedience of 35 years ago? 

| think it’s a continuation of the same tradition. Nonviolent direct 
action is a part of this country's history. It's what's brought the right to 
vote for women and black people, and the eight-hour workday. It's 
brought us most of the liberties that we now have. 


You say nonviolent direct action. But you were present at the WTO 
protests in Seattle, which have gone down in history as being violent. 


class actions on behalf of prisoners and defendants and moni- 
tors compliance with court orders when the SCHR prevails. 


She doesn't consider litigation as activism per se (“I think of 


activism as more grassroots than what we do here”), but she’s 
learning how effective legal strategy can be. 

Last May, for example, the SCHR won a ruling from a 
federal judge who ordered Alabama to remedy overcrowding in 
a county jail. Inside the facility (which was built to house 96 
inmates but held 256), prisoners slept on tables and concrete 
floors, next to toilets and on top of shower drains. The judge 
compared conditions in the jail to those on a slave ship. 
Zahren’s photographs of the jail, entered as court evidence, 
were reprinted in a front-page New York Times article. 

Today the SCHR is focused on legal representation for 
impoverished defendants in a Georgia county where just two 


The protests were violent—l, along with hundreds of others, was 
beaten by the police. That’s the real violence that occurred. There were 
instances of property destruction, but in my mind, breaking windows or 
spray painting walls does not justify the beating of human beings. 

Also, there’s been an active effort by the media and people in gov- 
ernment to peg nonviolent protesters as violent, in order to discredit 
activists and to create division between people working on similar 
issues. For instance, organized labor here in the Pacific Northwest is 
resistant sometimes to organizing in coalitions with environmental 
groups because of the rumors that people are engaging violent activi- 
ties—even though they aren't. It’s similar to the actions that were used 
to disrupt organizing efforts against the war in Vietnam. 


How has the atmosphere changed for activism since September 117 
With the increased crackdown on dissent, it’s quite likely that more 
people who are advocating for civil rights and social justice will end up 
going to prison. Just because they're willing to stand up for what's right 

and to say, “this is not acceptable.” 
-Sara Marcus 
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“TF WE PUT OUR ENERGIES TOGETHER, 


WE’RE ALL MORE LIKELY TO WIN.” 


attorneys handle an indigent defense load of 600 cases a year. 


The system discourages citizens from asserting their right to a 
fair trial; in the past two years, every defendant has pled guilty. 
“People sit in jail for eight or nine months without ever talking 
to an attorney,” Zahren says. “Then they show up in court where 
one of the two attorneys walks around with a clipboard saying, 
‘Ten years...five years...three years—deciding your plea bar- 
gain for you. If you try to talk to him, he threatens you for inter- 
rupting him.” 

Working within the courts, it might be easy for Zahren to 
lose sight of the broad-based local activism that first drew her 
to prison issues. But it still finds its way into her life. She says 
she’s been heartened at the political consciousness she’s found 
everywhere, even in small Alabama towns. 

And that, she says, is the little-noted counterpart to the 
flashy big demonstrations in major cities. “There are people 
who are and who have been resisting in small communities 
everywhere,’ she says. “Anywhere you go, you can find people 
who care about their communities and are working for change.” 


The Coalition-Builder 
AN SPALDING calls the World Trade Organization 


protests “the Paris ‘68 of our generation” 


a defining 

utopian political moment that has risen to iconic status. 
Intoxicated by the sense that people taking to the streets can 
actually affect world events, Spalding progressed from Seattle 
to other large protests before finding his place with Midnight 
Special, a collective of activists with an interest in legal issues. 

The collective had its start teaching “know your rights” 
workshops to protesters at large demonstrations, preparing 
them for police action and arrest and negotiating plea bargains 
for jail-bound activists. The Midnight Specialers stuck to this 
model for nearly a year, living in a communal house in 


Oakland, California, and traveling to other cities to coordinate 


trainings and jail support. 

But Spalding and his cohorts were playing backup to a 
vision of social change that others had come to see as too nar- 
row. “At all of these big protests you see people who have class 
privilege and are able to drop their jobs, buy tickets, and fly to 
these events, spending a great deal of money,” says one protest- 
hopping Obie. “Oftentimes | feel that these people forget about 
activism in their local communities.” 

Such criticism became common among activists in the 
months following the International Monetary Fund protests, 
and nearly everybody interviewed for this article spoke fervent- 
ly of the need to organize locally. The challenge lies in knowing 
how to start, and there are few high-profile models to follow. 

The Midnight Specialers knew that to build relationships 
with local community groups, they had to learn who needed 
help—and how. One day Spalding strolled the four blocks from 
his house to the offices of People United for a Better Oakland 
(PUEBLO), an organization of low-income residents. One of 


aiding citizens in reporting police 


the group's key projects 
misconduct—matched Spalding’s former job experience at a 
police accountability agency in New York. PUEBLO wanted to 
develop advocates’ training sessions and publish step-by-step 
an ideal project for Midnight 


manuals for lodging a complaint 
Special. Four months later, the two groups had completed drafts 
of two manuals and begun planning the workshops. The team is 
now working on a comic book for youth of color in Oakland that 
explains their rights if stopped on the street by police. 

Spalding praises the partnership as a promising model for 
cooperation between the mobile, mostly white world of anti- 
corporate-globalization activists and the low-income communi- 
ties and communities of color these activists profess to care 
about so much. 

“Plugging into community-based organizations is the best 
way to disabuse yourself of the notion that people of color or 
poor folks don't have any resources or aren't doing anything,” 
Spalding says. “A lot of times, those groups are more organized 
than the white radicals.” 

In the end, his arguments for collaboration are more prac- 
tical than anything else. Community-based groups excel at cer- 
tain skills, like recruiting a membership base, responding to the 
concerns of low-income people and those of color, and directly 
affecting local politics. The newest crop of leftists, on the other 
hand, are good at throwing large demonstrations to propel 
issues onto the national radar screen, prompting glacial but 
tangible change at high levels. Both camps care about the same 
issues: the criminal justice system, environmental justice, and 
economic inequality—issues that are too big for any group to 
solve on its own. 

“By working together, we develop the relationships we 
need to do long-term organizing together,” Spalding says. “If we 
put our energies together, we're all more likely to win.” @ 


sara Marcus '99 js a freelance writer and music critic in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Curing Cancer: 
Are We Getting Closer? 


1971, NEWSCASTER WALTER CRONKITE served our country 
In for dinner. Body counts streamed in from Vietnam, 

and demonstrations rocked American streets and campus- 
es. As contention flared, however, another more insidious enemy 
was gripping our populace. For it was in that year that President 
Richard Nixon, no stranger to daunting fights, declared a much 
more constructive campaign: a war against cancer. € Some 30 years 
later the battle is still raging. To discuss some of the toe—or per- 
haps footholds—gained in the cancer battlefields, four alumni from 
the pharmaceutical, governmental, and academic sectors returned 
to campus last fall to share with students, faculty, and townspeople 
their roles in the development of new cancer treatments. The sym- 
posium, organized by associate biology professors Robin Treichel 


and Jan Thornton, featured panelists Herbert (Sandy) Morse ’65, 
Harlan Waksal ’75, David Ranney ’65, and Raphael Pollock ’72. 
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BLAME FAULTY GENES 
Cancer is one of the leading killers of adults in the United States, sec- 
ond only to heart disease. Understanding of the disease has 
evolved, but treatments have not kept pace with knowledge. 
“Cancer as we 


“Cancer is not a single disease,” Treichel. 


know it consists of more than 100 diseases. Each has a distinct 


Says 


modus operandi and unique therapy requirements. 


Nonetheless, be it of lung or skin, cancers do share 


some commonalities. In their early lives, she explains, tumor 


cells exist as normal cells. But either by genetic misfortune 
or an environmental assault such as smoking, the normal 


cells acquire mutations. Such genetic changes render the 


especially when it 


cells less likely to control themselves, 


“T HOPE WE CAN 

TURN CANCER INTO A 
CORONLGS iY PESO 
DISEASE WHERE WE CAN 
KEEP PEOPLE ALIVE 
WITH A GOOD QUALITY 
Ord alae 


comes to cell division. 

“Suppose you cut your skin,” she explains, pointing to the 
outside of her left palm. “The cells at that site are damaged and 
will die.” In this case, normal cells adjacent to the wound will 
divide because the body, sensing the loss, sends out biochemi- 
cal signals. These biochemicals act like “on” signals to prompt 
the growth of new skin cells. Normal cells, unlike cancer cells, 
restrict their division to times of healing or to that finite period 
during our first days as a tiny ball of growing embryonic cells. 
In other words, normal cells know how to shut themselves 
down. Cancer cells don't. 

Understanding the molecular reasons for that discrepancy 
has occupied the probing mind of Sandy Morse for more than 
two decades. The Oberlin alumnus graduated with degrees in 
zoology and chemistry and, five years later, became the fifth 
summa cum laude graduate of Harvard Medical School. He 
settled in at the prestigious National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
Maryland, on the government's research 
payroll, he traded the risks of Vietnam War service for the 


in Bethesda, where, 


headaches of researching the basics of rheumatology and later, 
cancer. 

“I've always been very peripatetic,’ says Morse, who 
bounced from researching animals in college to humans in 


NIH. Indeed, 


the immunopathologist wanted to create animals with diseases 


medical school and then back to animals at the N 


that could mimic those in humans. He became hooked on can- 
cer in part by the work of former National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) laboratory chief Lloyd Law, who in the 1940s helped 
pioneer a strain of mice that suffered a form of blood cancer 
much like a type of leukemia that develops in children. Law, 
now a poker buddy of Morse’s, went on to test potential anti- 
cancer agents in such strains of cancer-susceptible mice, and 


rap! D Lae pollock 


SOBVCO UST amdG 
TREATMENTS WE HAVE ARE 
LESS) LOANS EDEA LS 


the winning drugs advanced to human trials. The approach 
worked well, at least for some types of blood cancers. 

But researchers at the NCI and NIH learned quickly that 
not all patients with the same diagnosis respond to cancer drugs 
in the same way. Some patients relapse after several years of 
treatment, and others never respond at all. Why did some sub- 
sets of people fare poorly, while others walked away apparently 
cured? 

“Cancer is a genetic disease, but it is not a disease of a sin- 
gle gene,” Morse says. Thus, different genes may be at fault, 
even in cases where patients outwardly share the same kind of 
cancer, such as leukemia. A much more sophisticated tactic— 
a genetic approach—would be needed to separate one blood 
cancer from another. Morse, who became an expert at mouse 
genetics, was just the man for the job. 


ANTI-CANCER COCKTAILS 
About the time that Morse set foot on NIH soil, genetic engineering was 
in full bloom. Researchers learned what a gene did simply by 
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mutating it in embryonic mouse cells and observing how the 
animals grew up. If a gene that is defective in people caused a 
cancer to develop, imprinting that same defect in mice would 
make the animals susceptible to those same specific “people” 
cancers. The genetically altered animals would then make ideal 
test models for successful anti-cancer drugs. 


The first step is finding the right genes. Morse, now chief 


of the laboratory of immunopathology at the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases at the NIH, is bor- 
rowing a technique pertected by the Human Genome Project 
in which researchers sequenced the entire code of human 
life. The technique Morse uses is called microarray analysis. 
It allows a researcher to compare genes that function in tumor 


“WE ARE TRYING TO 

| IDENTIFY MOLECULAR 
herbert FINGERPRINTS FOR 

MOPS. ~ Each TYPE oF CANCER 


IN EACH INDIVIDUAL.” 


benefit from a particular anti-cancer therapy. Imagine going 
into a doctor's office and receiving a personal fingerprint for 
your kind of cancer. If a doctor knows more precisely what you 
have, a specific cocktail of drugs—those tested in genetically 
engineered animals with the exact same disease—could be tai- 
lored specifically for your disease. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH DRUGS 
The next step to therapy comes in finding the drugs that will work just 
as specifically, fingerprint by fingerprint. That is the work of Harlan 
Waksal, whose biotech company, ImClone Systems, has been 
the focus of controversy this year after seeking FDA approval 
for a promising anti-colon cancer drug. 


“WE ARE FOOLING 
THE BODY INTO 
TRANSPORTING OUR OWN 


DRUGS FOR TARGETING.” 
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cells versus genes that work in normal cells—22,000 genes at 
a time. 

Morse either biopsies mice or receives cancer tissue sam- 
ples from clinicians. He then extracts the tumor cells and, with 
the help of fluorescent dyes, flags the genes in the tumor cells 
that are active. These genes tend to make proteins or enzymes 
that ultimately advance the cancer. The result is a colored snap- 
shot of the messages being sent out at any given moment by a 
cell’s nucleus. 

Morse does the same thing to cells from normal tissue, but 
using a different color dye. High-tech computer algorithms 
then compare the two patterns. In the end, tumor cells have 
patterns of genetic output that look like fingerprints. They dif- 
fer not only from the gene output patterns of normal cells but 
also from the “fingerprints” of tumor cells from person to per- 
son. “We are trying to identify molecular fingerprints for each 


type of cancer in each individual,” he says. 


The ultimate hope is that such fingerprints could better 


diagnose subsets of cancers or predict who would or wouldn't 


A native of Dayton, Ohio, Waksal, a pathologist, double- 
majored in biology and philosophy at Oberlin, followed by med- 
ical school at Tufts University. He quickly found himself itch- 
ing to do more. “I wanted to do something that would have a 
oreater potential benefit,” he explains. “That comes out of a phi- 
losophy | gained at Oberlin.” 

In 1984 he partnered with his brother, Samuel, who had a 
PhD in immunology, to launch ImClone Systems in 
Manhattan. With Harlan as its chief operating officer and 
Samuel trying to woo venture capitalists, the pair struggled at 
first with their mission: to research and develop experimental 
drugs relating to the immune system. 

With truckloads of persistence and a bit of luck, the 
Waksals obtained a novel drug that represented a new breed of 
specific anti-cancer agent. In 1994, ImClone researchers began 
injecting the drug C225—now dubbed Erbitux—into their first 
cancer patients, people who had reached the last stages of 
colon cancer after failing two other types of chemotherapy. 


Erbitux, says Waksal, targets the cells of solid tumors by 


- 
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eumming up the receiver of the “on” signal. Normally, he 
explains, cell division is regulated by two opposing systems: “on” 
and “off.” 

“Inducing a cell to divide is a lot like getting your car to go,” 
Treichel says. “You need to give it a series of “on” signals. A driv- 
er must key the ignition, put the car in gear, and press the accel- 
erator—the “on” signals. But to drive a car, one must also 
release the parking brake, an “off” signal. The balance between 
the on-off system in cells is crucial. 

“Cancer cells violate that balance,” she adds. “They divide 
according to their own agenda.” 

The reason has to do with mutations. Cells turn cancerous 
in a cumulative fashion. A person might be born with or acquire 
a mutation in one or two “off” signals. The cell is not yet can- 
cerous, but simply more prone to divide. Over time, a person's 
cells might accumulate even more mutations, perhaps through 
lifestyle choices. Smoking might cause cells to gain genetic 
alterations in the remaining “off” signals, in essence killing the 
brakes on cell division. 

Cancer researchers have spent decades trying to come up 
with drugs that either reapply the brakes or force wayward cells 
to commit suicide in a biochemical process known as apopto- 


sis. But ImClone researchers had another idea: to wipe out the 
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SAYS RAPHAEL POLLOCKg‘72, A SURGEON 


‘on’ receiver that tells the cancer cell to divide wantonly, says 
Waksal. Erbitux targets the “on” receiver called the epidermal 
growth factor receptor, which is found in abundance in many 
solid tumors such as those of colon, head, and neck cancers. 
Tumor cells actually produce more of this receptor compared to 
normal cells because cancer cells want to fuel their own repro- 
duction. “With Erbitux, we are reintroducing a check to cell 
division,” Waksal says. 

Early studies seemed to bolster Waksal’s case. In October 
1999, ImClone launched a study of 125 patients with colon 
cancer who had failed treatment with a chemotherapy agent 
called Irinotecan. Erbitux, when given intravenously in combi- 
nation with Irinotecan, shrunk the tumors in 27 patients by 
half; in the oncology world, that’s a 22.5 percent response rate. 
A later clinical trial of 40 patients with pancreatic cancer also 
turned up promising results. The tumors in five patients shrunk 
by half, and the cancers in 16 others either stalled in growth or 
showed some response to the drug when given in combination 
with chemotherapy. 

This seemed unusually promising for such sick patients, 
especially for those with pancreatic cancer which is typically 
untreatable, but the FDA in January refused to consider 
ImClone’s applic ation to sell the drug Reportedly, the agency 


Was cCrith al of some aspects ol the clinic al trials including 


whether enough patients had been tested and if the original 
patients were actually as sick as reported. Also questioned was 
a lack of information on the drug’s side effects. Still, the Waksal 
brothers and other researchers are confident that the FDA‘s 
concerns will be addressed and that the application will be 
accepted for review within the year. Trials with similar drugs are 
under way with pharmaceutical giants AstraZeneca and 
Genentech. 

“This is my crystal ball,” says Waksal. “I hope we can turn 
cancer into a chronic type of disease where we can keep people 
alive with a good quality of life, in spite of the problems.” This 
would be far better news than an imminent death sentence to 
patients with aggressive cancers or those in later stages of 


spreading. 


SUGAR-COATING THE PROBLEM 
Even with such potent drugs in the pipeline, another problem must 
be overcome before anti-cancer drugs will work well. Some 
solid tumors are so large that it is difficult to get any anti-can- 
cer drug to penetrate deeply inside the tumor. David Ranney 
says that chemotherapy works initially to shrink the outside of 
these tumors. But the inside never gets the drug and becomes 
resistant to it by the start of the next chemotherapy regimen. 


OF BUSINESS BY WHAT MY COLLEAGUES DO,” 
AT THE MD ANDERSON CANCER CENTER. 


At home, patients endure a roller coaster of hope and 
despair as their regressing tumors regrow. Ranney estimates 
that 95 percent of standard chemotherapy agents are cleared 
from the body’s bloodstream before ever making contact with 
a tumor cell. That's because the body is so good at ridding 
itself of toxic drugs via the liver. “No delivery, no payload,” says 
Ranney, who founded two biotech companies and now runs a 
Dallas consulting company called Global Biomedical 
Solutions. 

For enough of a drug to reach the core of a large, solid 
tumor, many patients must withstand massive doses of toxic 
chemotherapy that kill bone marrow and sometimes heart 
cells. Raphael Pollock, chair of the department of surgical 
oncology and head of the division of surgery at the MD 
Anderson Cancer Center, relays the story of three such 
unlucky patients. All were cured of tumors in their muscles 
and other soft tissues, but the chemotherapy’s side effects 
required each to undergo a heart transplant. 

“Obviously the treatments we have are less than ideal,” 
says Pollock. But Ranney, attempting to improve drug target- 
ing and action, has turned to a clever means of encapsulation. 
\s a pathologist at Northwestern University and elsewhere, 
Ranney observed that white blood cells and viruses were two 


of the biological agents that could penetrate deep into tissue 
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cells. He also noted that the cells and germs performed their 
fait accompli by covering themselves in sugar. Why not cloak 
anti-cancer drugs in the same biological coats that nature has 
devised? 

The concept led Ranney and his colleagues at the 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center to manu- 
facture a platform of sugar-based coverings called sulfated gly- 
cosaminoglycans. Various types of sugars are mixed with anti- 
colon cancer drugs, emulsified under high pressure, and 
freeze dried. The powder is later dissolved and injected into 
various strains of mice, each with differing solid tumors. Once 
inside the animal's blood- 


Todd Davidson 
stream, the SUgaTS recognize 


special molecular receptors 
on the inner surfaces of blood 
vessel walls, similar to locat- 
ing a house by its address. 
The sugars then bind to those 
sites, pulling the drug with 
them through the vessel wall 
and into the nearby tissue. 
There, the sugar disguises the 
drug from the body's clear- 
ance mechanism and eventu- 
ally leads the drugs into the 
depths of the tumor—to their 
final “street address,” Ranney 
says. We are fooling the body 
into transporting our own 
drugs for targeting.” 

As a bonus, Ranney’s 
team encapsulates the drugs 
in a time-release package that 
releases the chemotherapy 
payload slowly and over a 
longer time, ensuring that a 
tumor does not shrink slightly 
only to regrow soon after 
remission. 

So far, Ranney’s work is 
in its early stages. In one 
strain of tested mice, 40 per- 
cent experienced complete 
regression of their tumors after 90 days with the sugar-coated 
drug, compared with 0 percent in control animals given non- 
experimental forms of drugs. “With current advances in 
chemistry,’ Ranney sums up, “we are now moving from 
exposed, highly toxic drugs to packages of payloads that get 


the home address of the tumor cell. 


THE STANDARD APPROACH 
These kinds of ideas and approaches would be extremely welcome in 
the oncology clinics throughout the U.S., says Pollock, who deals 
daily with cancer patients. After graduating from Oberlin in 
1972 Pollock set aside his modern German history major and 
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gravitated into the areas of surgery and oncology. He found 
himself skilled with his hands and enticed by the repair work 
needed to correct the damage caused by tumors. 

In diagnosing patients, he explains, most oncologists use 
a staging system. Stage I tumors are small and bear few muta- 
tions. These cancers are self-contained and are often treated 
surgically. Stage I] tumors are larger or of a higher grade and 
are best treated by a combination of surgery and radiation. 
Which comes first is determined by the physician and patient. 

At stage III status, tumors are large, of high grade, and 
likely to break off as wayward cancer cells into the blood- 
stream and nearby tissue. 
Chemotherapy is required to 
pick off these migrating and 
circulating renegade cells. 
stage IV 
tumors have already spread 
and secondary 
tumors in other sites, usually 


Cancer cells in 


formed 


in liver and lymph _ nodes. 
Treatment 

chemotherapy and 
times surgery, but often only 
to relieve pain from the 


involves 
some- 


growing mass. 

Pollock showed dramat- 
ic pictures of the kinds of 
surgery and 
work he and his colleagues 


reconstructive 


have to do. Upon removal, 
some tumors are so large, 
they require up to three 
physicians to hold their bulk. 
Patients often have to have 
whole limbs, joints, and torso 
regions amputated. 

“T really hope what I do 
will be put out of business by 
what my colleagues do,” said 
Pollock, pointing to his three 
fellow alumni seated at the 
symposium. 


WHAT’S NEXT? 
Perhaps his hope will be realized. In the last 30 years, says 
Treichel, “our understanding of how tumor cells develop and 
what the mutations are in cancer have provided new ideas for 
developing new anti-cancer therapies. 

But given the complicated nature of such a vicious bio- 
logical killer, the anti-cancer campaign will likely fall into the 
hands of the next generation of Oberlin graduates. If history 
is any indicator, they will fight the cancer war just as boldly 


and creatively as their predecessors. e 


Trisha Gura /s a science writer in northeast Ohio. 
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On the evening before the world cha nged, BEFORE UNTHINKABLE ATTACKS KILLED THOUSANDS 


AND PROPELLED THE UNITED STATES INTO A NEW TYPE OF WAR WITH A NEW BREED OF ENEMY, A COURAGEOUS AND 


GRACEFUL JAPANESE WOMAN — HERSELF THE SURVIVOR OF A WARTIME ATTACK 57 YEARS AGO— BOWED HER HEAD BEFORE 


“Everyone in this room, please, help us to be the last victims 
of the atomic bombs,” urged Etsuko Nagano, a survivor of the 
atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki, Japan, near the end of World 
War II. Her passion was so searing that few in the audience need- 
ed the English translator to interpret her message. “I don’t want 
anyone in this world to suffer the agony that we have been experi- 
encing. In a loud voice, I would like to call for the abolition of 
nuclear weapons and pray that this world will be one without war. 
Only peace.” 

The following morning, as hijacked airliners collided into the 
World Trade Center and Pentagon, peace never seemed so far 


away. Soon, U.S. missiles 
would be pounding the 
Afghanistan countryside. 


The odds suddenly increased 
that any of the thousands of 
nuclear weapons stockpiled 
throughout the world—each 
more powerful than those 
dropped nearly six decades ago—could be 
used again. 

The 
Bomb Exhibition, on display in Oberlin at 
the time of the attacks, abruptly took on 
added poignancy. Nagano’s testimony illus- 
trated the devastation of weapons of mass 
destruction: “It was a living hell that | wont 
be able to forget for all of my life.” 

She spoke courageously of her desper- 
ate search for family after the blast in 
Nagasaki on August 9, 1945. At just 16 and 
working in a college gymnasium-turned-war materiel factory, she 
had been two miles from the bomb’s impact. She remembers still 
the sound of shattering windows and choking on dust. 

Making her way home, Nagano encountered her 9-year-old 
brother in an air-raid shelter. He had been outside catching drag- 
onflies when the bomb fell. He was unrecognizable. 

“His face was swollen like a balloon, and he couldn't open his 
eyes or his mouth. | asked if he was my brother, and this little 
child nodded. | asked, ‘Are you really Seiji, my brother?’ And he 
nodded again. | still didn’t want to believe it,” she said. 


Hiroshima-Nagasaki Atomic 


The boy died within a day. Nagano’s younger sister died of 


radiation sickness within a month. Their house had been 
destroyed. 
She recounted the other scenes of horror that stay with her to 


Left: Etsuko Nagano, a survivor of the Nagasaki atomic bomb blast, teaches 
others about “pikadon,” the Japanese word that means “flashing hang. 
Above: Exhibition visitors Elizabeth Frank and Marjorie Kidder react to the 


graphic images on display. 


Reliving the Flashing Bang %....¢.,. 


An atomic bomb survivor urges the destruction 
of nuclear weapons. 
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this day. “I saw a horse standing, dead; it looked like it was just 
burned instantly. It was charred and still standing on a bridge. And 
we saw what looked like two people together who had turned into 
a black lump, a mound; it looked like a mother and a baby who 
were leaning on a kitchen sink, but the house was gone,” she said. 
“I saw bodies scattered all over the ground. Some were blackened. 
I saw skeletons, beheaded skeletons. Humans and animals were 
dead all over.” 

By means of 48 photo panels, clothing, and other items, the 
traveling exhibition depicts in horrid detail much of the carnage 
Nagano described. On view for two weeks last September at the 

FAVA Gallery downtown, the 

collection was on loan from 

Hiroshima Peace 

It came to Oberlin through 

the efforts of Diana Roose, 

assistant to President Nancy 

Dye, who had spent years 

studying the use of the A-bomb in World 
War II and interviewing its survivors. 

After September 11, said Roose, 
the explicit photos and information panels 
were viewed with a new perspective. “A 
lot of people said the exhibition made 
them more sensitive to the horrors of war, 
even a terrorist war.’ Perhaps just as 
important, she added, it opened the eyes 
of grade school children who have grown 
up in peacetime, and whose only knowl- 
edge of combat comes from video games 
and simulated blood. 

“We had many, many children go through the exhibit. One 
kid asked, ‘Is this real?” Roose said. “These kids have to be taught 
that these things exist. Real bombs. Real people getting killed.” 

President Dye, in comments during the exhibit's opening, 
expressed similar sentiments. “As an educator, | know that even 
recent events in history such as World War II may seem very 
remote to young people today in both Japan and the United 
States, but this exhibition poignantly reminds us that every person 
in the world continues to be affected by the United States’ bomb- 
ing of these two Japanese cities,’ she said. 

“Never before had human beings realized the power to anni- 
hilate completely human society and culture. This exhibition also 
makes us realize our responsibility to teach ourselves and our 
young people about the horrors of war and the terrifying potential 
of nuclear weapons...and that we must work together as a world 


society to find ways to prevent another nuclear holocaust.” @ 


Mike McIntyre /s a reporter and columnist with The Plain Dealer. 
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by Anna Newcomb Bradford ’84 / photo by David Brooks 


HE START OF THIS RACE WAS LIKE THAT OF ANY OTHER MARATHON: 
adrenaline-pumped runners huddled together in the 
early morning, a race director offering inaudible last- 
minute announcements, family and friends standing by 
to cheer and support. I retied my shoes for the third 


time and gave my training buddies one last hug. The 


oun went off, and with that, the similarities ended. 
It was 6 a.m. on Saturday, April 7. One-hundred and sev- 
enty-three runners took off at a fast walk up the first hill into 


the dark, flashlights leading the trail of the 2001 Umstead 100 


Mile Endurance Run. For some, the race was one in a series of 


ultra marathons: for others, it culminated months of concen- 
trated training. Elite athletes mixed indistinguishably from mid- 
and back-of-the-packers as runners warmed their muscles, 


walking up the hills and jogging down. 


Tind| 


AFTER 100 MILES OF AGONY, ENDURANCE, RECOVERY, 
AND SELF-DISCOVERY, THE RACE CAME TO A CLOSE. 


The Umstead 100 miler was the perfect event for the 
novice; the 10-mile loop, repeated 10 times, ensured that run- 
ners would not lose their Way. Water was offered every two 
miles, and twice each lap abundant aid stations stocked with 
everything from deli sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs to mole- 
skin and duct tape provided welcome relief. The North 
Carolina course followed tree-covered gravel roads that mean- 


dered over gently rolling hills, while a four-mile out-and-back 


section allowed runners to pass each other and check on the 
progress of friends. 

I felt adequately trained for this event, having run seven 
marathons in the past six months. I'd toughened my feet and 
tested my gear. I'd carefully laid out my extra supplies, com- 
municated last-minute needs to my crew, and slept well the 
night before. | was in good health, well tapered, and well fed. 
Still, | had no way of knowing what adventures and challenges 


lay ahead. 


My fellow running partners—Russ, Keith, and Farouk 


vere similarly prepared, having trained together throughout the 
winter. Yet we all knew that the statistics for 100-mile finish- 
es did not favor all four of us suc eeding 

Early on, Farouk and I stayed together, musing over the 


gentle terrain, beautiful ooded surroundine and de idedly 


lazy pace. To complete this race in the requisite 30 hours, run- 


ners had to average 18-minute miles. Our “comfortable” 
marathons had us running 10-minute miles, so our 13-minute 
pace during the first loops felt delightfully restful. We knew to 
walk up every incline and jog slowly down the hills. Twenty 
miles passed quickly, and our spirits were high. Our support 
crew was scheduled to join us by mid-afternoon, and we felt 
very capable of caring for ourselves until then. 

\round 10 a.m. it began to warm up, and we slowed our 
pace to avoid overheating. Farouk and | concentrated on drink 
ing every mile, while feasting on ham and cheese sandwiches, 
melons, eggs, and potatoes. My hands and feet started to swell, 
and | had to loosen my laces frequently. By noon the southern 


heat had reached the low 90s, quite a change from the 30 


] 


degree temperatures in which we had trained all winter. 
[he afternoon passed uneventfully. We ran, applied sun- 


cree are: chatted, and cheered on fellow runners. We baked 


in the open sun when the trees were thin and lingered at the 
vater breaks more and more. We added ice cream and pizza to 


our aid-station diets. Our feet hurt, and the hills steepened. We 


forward to our crew arriving to infuse us with new ener- 
ind encouragement. We whined very little, but noticed that 


e were be ginning to be lapped by the front-runners. 


Finishing the fourth loop, we were greeted by friends who 
id traveled to Raleigh to help us through the race. Suddenly | 
filled with needs: I wanted new socks, new shoes, a clean 
eat rag, and clean feet. Our crew fed and pampered us and 


tf us u Russ had completed 


D On OUI friends progres 


nearly 50 miles while Keith was ahead of us by just 20 minutes. 


Several 50-mile runners had finished (or stopped) already 
and were enjoying their celebratory meals in a way only finish- 
ers can. We averted our eyes, recognizing the seductive nature 
of such a scene. This crowd of finishers would grow as the day 
pr yoressed, and we had tO keep foc used On OUF OWN race 

Recognizing that Farouk’s pace was faster than my own, | 


\t 6:30 


rto area 


left the aid stations quickly to give myself a head sta 


p.m., the halfway point, the setti 12 sun cooled the a 


sonable 70 degrees. Although ou pace had slowed to 17 


minute miles, we were exc ited about Our progress attel all. we 
could practi ally crawl the last 50 miles and still finish in tim<e 
Oh, but how naive we were 


| began to fade JUSI atte) midnight \bout > runners 


jogging painful. Our only pleasure 


remained, most of them sleepy. My 
left knee had tightened up, making 


came every 10 miles when we were 
hugged, washed, and fed by our 
enthusiastic crew. They clapped vig- 
orously as we approached their aid 
station, then lied and said we looked 
reat. We shuffled out of the tent 
feeling proud and rejuvenated. 

By 2:30 a.m., at mile 75, I was 
exhausted; we had been running for 
20 hours. Those gently rolling hills 
had grown to rugged mountains, and 
our lazy 13-minute pace had morphed to a grueling 20-minute 
erind. The 30-hour cutoff was beginning to seem a difficult 
goal. I struggled to stay awake, questioning my decision to enter 
this race. “Runners are so stupid!” | yelled out loud, hoping one 
of them would hear me. 

I was frustrated and angry with Farouk. Why is he repeat- 
ing the same story? Why can't he leave me alone? And then, as 
he sped ahead, Why doesn't he wait for me? Each time I squat- 
ted to remove gravel from my shoes, | found myself dozing off, 
ready to take a nap in the ditch, until | heard Farouk in the dis- 
tance calling, “Anna? Are you still there?” Answering him was 
like having to answer the phone in the middle of a deep sleep. 
Farouk earned his keep that lap, causing me to move forward 
when the gravel road could easily have felt like a feather bed, 
offering rest and a moment's ease in pain. The word 
“endurance” took on a whole new meaning. 

We made it to the 80-mile mark at 4:45 a.m. My left leg 
couldnt bear weight unless straight, my feet were swollen 
beyond my shoes’ capacity, and our pace had slowed to a painful 
22-minute mile. Farouk was in worse condition, and his spirit 
was broken. “Anna, I really don't think I can go 20 more miles,” 
he said over and over, finally declaring his intent to quit. 

[ had a million good reasons to stop at that moment, yet the 
humiliation I imagined at quitting, with dozens of friends and 
well-wishers awaiting our results, was motivation to continue. | 
ordered a bedraggled Farouk to get up. 

The next 10 miles were our slowest yet, although as the sun 
rose, so did our spirits. The aid stations offered bagels and 
cream cheese, cheerful assistants, and ice water to soak our hot 
feet. In the hopes of a functional knee, | abandoned my no-drug 
rule for an Advil. We pushed hard, Farouk power walking as | 
swung my left leg in circles to avoid bending it. We finished our 
ninth lap by 8:40 a.m., and with one lap to go, bright sunshine, 
and fresh socks, we headed down the trail. The likelihood of an 
official finish was slim, but like most marathoners, we had aban- 
doned earlier goals in the hope of simply completing. Our buddy 
Kuss was asleep in his cabin, having finished third in 21:17. 

Suddenly, without warning, I felt an explosion in my left 
shoe, followed by shooting pain. | squealed and hopped, aware 
that | had popped a large blister. The toe box of my Sauconys 
filled with liquid. As I recovered from the shock, my right foot 


followed. I was paralyzed. “Just ignore the pain! Farouk com- 


AS | RETURN TO THE “REAL” 
WORLD, | AM REMINDED 
THAT THE UMSTEAD 100 IS 


NOT SO FAR FROM THE 
EVENT WE'CALELIFE. 


manded and marched on. | called 
ahead to him to keep up the pace, that 
| would try to catch up. My feelings of 
annoyance and frustration at this 
most faithful partner had faded, and | 
felt proud thinking Farouk would fin- 
ish his first 100 miler in time. 


STUMBLED ALONG ALONE, WITH A SINGLE 

RUNNER BEHIND ME, battling the 

clock. As I approached the 96- 
mile mark at 11 a.m., | thought of my 
friends and family cheering me on. 
My husband and children who had 
weathered four months of weekend absences. | thought of my 
crew who had stayed awake all night, of my running partners at 
the finish line ready to celebrate. 

| remembered old advice about “digging deep” in the final 
lap of a race, about finally discovering what you are made of. | 
could hear myself explaining to incredulous running friends 
that ultra marathons are 95 percent mental, that if you're will- 
ing to keep going you'll win. “What's to lose?” I thought, and | 
started to jog. Gingerly, at first, then with more confidence. 

Suddenly, | became a new runner. The aches and pains of 
moments before simply vanished. My legs felt loose, my feet 
were springy, and my heart was light. I sailed down the hill, 
spotting Farouk a half mile ahead. Trying not to push my luck, 
| walked quickly up the hills, eager for the crest so I could run 
again. My legs had a mind of their own. 

Those last miles were a complete surprise. I grew stronger 
with each step, infused with the joy of my new gift. Never had 
four miles been such a blissful expression of what it means to 
be alive, to be a runner, an athlete, blessed with a strong and 
healthy body. I was drawing on the energy of a community of 
supporters. We were running this race. Sprinting in long, sure 
strides, | came upon the finish line, greeted by this community 
of excited well-wishers, both present and in spirit, cheering 
wildly for a hard-fought victory, 39th of 42 finishers. Farouk fol- 
lowed moments later, delirious with joy over a triumph he had 
at one time abandoned. Keith had finished 10 minutes earlier. 

Twenty-nine hours and 40 minutes after a lazy and gentle 
start, our race came to a close. Twenty-nine hours and 40 min- 
utes of hope, work, bonding, agony, endurance, recovery, and 
self-discovery. As the memory of my pain fades, | am left with 
the deep satisfaction of a race well run. As I return to the “real” 
world, | am reminded that the Umstead 100 is not so far from 
the event we call life, an event requiring determination, made 
richer with support and companionship, and where self-discov- 
ery is the intention, even if it hurts a little along the way. @ 


Anna Newcomb Bradford /ives with her husband, fellow runner James 
Snyder Bradford '84, and three sons in Vienna, Virginia, where she is a 
social worker at Inova Fairfax Hospital. In 2000, she was awarded the 
Golden Show Award by Runner's World for motivating and training ultra 
marathoners in Northern Virginia. She is the daughter of Mariette ‘56 
and the late Anthony Newcomb '57 and has three Obie siblings. 
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Seabook 
By REBEKAH BLoyp ’83 
Meduza, 2000 


Reviewed by ELLEN ORLEANS ’83 


BLOYD’S LIFE EXPERIENCES illuminate each poem of Seabook, 
her long-awaited first book of poetry. Thirty-one poems 
offer stunning images of Grand Cayman and Jamaica, 
where Bloyd lived and taught in the late 80s and early 
‘90s. Her poems skillfully juxtapose physical and inner 
worlds, raising essential questions: What does it mean to be an outsider? Who 
belongs? What is home? 
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Answers to these questions (or the beginnings of answers) come in many forms. 
In the prose poem “Spring Night, the Queen’s Highway” the driver is taken aback by 
a huge land crab caught in the headlights. Her passenger is nonchalant. The driver 
later muses, “You from this island. Me the navigator, the surveyor, the dreamer, the 
inquisitive, the visitor. The one that is stunned.” In another poem, a teaching session 
with a Caymanian child is highlighted: 

My colors are not yours. When I ask 
the skin question, you say brown. 

The hair question, you say black. 
These are always right. 

But the sun question. You say purple. = 

The bright colors and vivid smells that North Americans often associate with the 
Caribbean can certainly be found in Seabook (ganga, jerk chicken, ginger biscuits, and 
giant blossoming trees fill “Hope Street Studio II”), but alongside are grim realities: 
thieves, gunfire, impoverished children who knock on apartment doors in search of 
food. Bloyd writes of illness and death in the Kingston streets and in her own family. 
In “Entry,” against the backdrop of cleaning a parrot fish, she narrates, “Grandmother 
dead of diabetes. Cousin, aunts, grandmother, father dead of cancer. | have witnessed 
proud flesh, cleaned stinking sores, given morphine. Snap! went a rib under my sup- 
portive hand. No fish stories here.” 

With Seabook, Bloyd not only adds her voice to the line of women who have lived 
in and been captivated by the Caribbean, but she honors them as well. Excerpts from 
Jean Rhys’ autobiography and from the diaries of Mary Seacole, Mary Nugent, and 
Edna Manley preface major sections. Set against subtle backgrounds of Caribbean 
photos, these passages offer historical context for the book and contribute to the visual 
beauty of the collection. 

Recurring throughout the book are diary-like notations called “Entry” that challenge 


us to consider the worlds we choose to enter and the emotional space we can examine. 


Blovd concludes, “I don’t know that I can see / anything at all / that hasn't been seen 
before.” Perhaps this is true. Like the rest of us, Bloyd may not be able to see anything 
that hasn't been seen before. Yet, what she does see, she does so in fresh and striking 


ways, illuminating her world for her readers and enlightening us all. 


Rebekah Bloyd’s poetry, essays, and translations with the late Czech poet Miroslav Holub have 
appeared in Field, The Times Literary Supplement, Harper's Magazine, and more. She lives in 
San Francisco and teaches at the Institute for Writing and Thinking at Bard College. For more 
information, visit www. flyservers. com/members/twofishpress.com. 
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Cass Gilbert: The Early Years 


By GEOFFREY BLODGETT 53 
Minnesota Historical Society Press, 2001 


One of America’s preeminent architects, Cass 
Gilbert (1859-1934) was famous for his soar- 
ing vision and classical design, demonstrated 
in such landmarks as the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building and the Minnesota State Capitol 
building for which he earned national recog- 
nition. Oberlinians, of course, know well his 
five campus creations, including Finney 
Chapel, Bosworth Hall, and the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. This book focuses on 
Gilbert's formative years in St. Paul designing 
distinctive private residences, churches, and 
enduring public buildings. Included are 
numerous photographs, paintings, and 
sketches. Blodgett, prior to his death last year, 
was Oberlin’s Emeritus Robert S. Danforth 
Professor of History. 


After E-Mail: New Internet Tools That Can 
Save Time and Improve Your Performance 


By RoGER KroprF ‘68 
YBK Publishers, 2001 


Learn to handle business affairs efficiently by 
using new and upgraded Internet tools. Many 
are free, Kropf says, and are immediately use- 
able without adding software or making 
serious computer changes. Learn about virtu- 
al offices, personal portals, digital dailies, and 
videoconferencing, and how to avoid wasting 
time with e-mail or other distracting cruxes. 
A professor of health management at the 
Wagner Graduate School of Public Service at 
NYU, Kropf teaches courses on information 


systems and strategic planning. 
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Lost Chords: White Musicians and Their 
Contribution to Jazz, 1915-1945 
By RicHarD M. SUDHALTER 60 
Oxford University Press, 2001 


Jazz musicians of all races found ways to listen 
1920's 


America. Sudhalter, a trumpeter-historian, 


to and learn from one another in 


pays tribute to this shared heritage with pho- 
tographs and vivid narration concerning the 
white contribution to jazz, with legends like 
Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw, Pee Wee 
Russell, the Dorsey Brothers, and others. He 
examines bands such as the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, the Original Memphis Five, 


and the Casa Loma Orchestra, along the way 
giving due credit to Louis Armstrong, Lester 


Young, Duke Ellington, and countless other 
major black figures. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA 
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From Neurons 

to Social Interactions 


Michael Foster Green 


Schizophrenia Revealed: From Neurons 
to Social Interactions 
By MicHAEL Foster GREEN '79 
W. W. Norton & Company, 2001 


Scientists have just recently begun to under- 


stand treatment of 


the causes and 
schizophrenia, drastically changing their 
view of the illness. An eminent scholar and 
skillful storyteller, Green weaves together 
information on the new generation of med- 
ications and recent findings from brain 
imaging and genetics. The result is a book 
“suitable for the most informed professional 
but with a clarity appropriate for an inter- 
ested newcomer,” according to a colleague. 


Green is a professor of psychology at UCLA. 


~~ 


Nancy Langer soni 


Lucy’s Letters: A Mother’s Gift 
By Nancy LANGER SCHLECHT 
WigWam Publishing Co., 2001 


Margaret Lucille Diebold "33 was a curiously 
intelligent individual who found joy in shar- 
ing her life through letters, essays, and poems 
with candor and wit. From her college days at 
Oberlin to her years as a senior citizen, this 
book chronicles her lifetime of dreams, sor- 


rows, and joy as told by her daughter. 


The Social Construction of the Ocean 
By Puiip E. STEINBERG '87 
Cambridge University Press, 2001 


This innovative text uses political geography and 
international relations to examine how nations 
and peoples have viewed and used our world’s 
oceans. Most social scientists view the seas as 
a resource, but Steinberg sees them as a space 
defined by society, arguing that politics and 
economics have shaped the governance and 
representation of the sea as much as they have 
the land. An assistant professor of geography at 
Florida State University, he has been pub- 
lished in Society & Space, World Bulletin, and 


Urban Geography. 


The Religious World of Antislavery 
Women: Spirituality in the Lives of 
Five Abolitionist Lecturers 
By ANNA M. SPEICHER 80 
Syracuse University Press, 2000 


This insightful book examines radical abolition- 


ist women and their conflicts between 


religion and their personal and_ political 
goals. Included here are 19th-century 
reformers such as Angelina Grimké, Sarah 
Grimké, Sallie Holley, and Lucretia Mott, 
women who chose to “reject the repressive 


features of Christianity” while maintaining 


their religiosity. Speicher bravely explores 
their evolving faith and focuses on the lead- 
ership skills within the women’s antislavery 
circles. She is an independent historian and 
consultant in the Chicago area. 


Philosophy of Balanced Reasoning 
3y JOSEPH OKECHUKU NZELIBE 62 
Ist Books Library, 2001 


This philosophical book appeals to those with 
an active, objective imagination and a will- 
ingness to reach for more than the obvious. 
Nzelibe believes that people gravitate 
toward perceptions of personal satisfaction 
without reasoning through to the root of the 
personal gain, whether it be money, power, 
or glory. This one-sided view of gain without 
an understanding of cause has led to grow- 
ing discussions of destruction and killing. 
Here, he claims that balanced reasoning 
about things typically considered evil will 
bring about peace. 


Horizon Note 
By RoBIN BEHN 79 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 2001 


Winner of the 2001 Brittingham Prize in Poetry, 
Behn “owns the ability to turn speech into 
music, even as it resists and questions the slip- 
pery, beloved, difficult stuff it’s made of,” 
according to a literary critic. This collection of 
poems covers a range of topics, from her infant 
son's fresh encounters with words to those of 
her father struggling with Alzheimer’s disease. 
Her lucid words are often seen as blinding, for 
they fly quickly from vector to intelligent vee- 
tor, sometimes proximal, sometimes distant. 
Behn is the recipient of fellowships from the 
Guggenheim Foundation and the National 
Endowment for the Arts, as well as the author 
of two previous collections of poetry, Paper 
Bird and The Red Hour. 
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Introduction to U.S. Health Policy: The 


Organization, Financing, and Delivery of 
Health Care in America 


By Donacp A. Barr ’68 
Benjamin Cummings, 2001 


A practicing physician and academic sociolo- 
gist, Barr introduces the organizations and 
institutions that make the U.S. health care 
system work (or not work, as the case may 
be). He explains the dilemmas confronting 
policy makers, providers, and patients: how 
to balance cost, quality, and access, and he 
examines specific health care organizations 
such as hospitals, managed care organiza- 


tions, and government health care programs. 


Rags to Riches: 25 Years of Paper Art 
from Dieu Donne Papermill 


EpiTeD By Mina TAKAHASHI '87 
Dieu Donne Papermill, Inc., 2001 


“ 


This is the first book published in the U.S. to 
focus on the development of hand paper- 
making as a fine art medium. It features 25 
years of collaboration with artists at Dieu 
Donne Papermill, a not-for-profit hand 
papermaking studio in the Soho district of 
New York City. With eye-catching photos, 
the book accompanies Papermill’s touring 
exhibition, “Rags to Riches,” and serves as 


its first comprehensive history book. 


India Changes Course: Golden Jubilee 
to Millennium 


By Paut R. DETTMAN ‘43 
Greenwood Publishing Group, 2001 


This study analyzes the significant events that 
occurred between the 50th anniversary of 


India’s independence in 1997 and the com- 
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ing of the new millennium. Though only 30 
months long, this period saw important 
changes, including a war with Pakistan and 
militarization at the expense of social and 


environmental programs. The book chal- 


lenges the American public's perception of 


India as the secular, non-violent, and caste- 
less society envisioned by Mahatma Ghandi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. Dettman, the author 
of Tryst with Destiny: Free India's First Half- 
Century, died in March, 2001. 


A Life Divided: George Peabody, Pivotal 
Figure in Anglo-American Finance, 
Philanthropy and Diplomacy 
By Rosert VAN RIPER 42 
Xlibris Corporation, 2000 


George Peabody was divided by his United 
States patriotism and his growing desire to 
live in Great Britain during the last half of 
life. One of the greatest philanthropists of all 
time, he often made concessions for his 
growing passion for business and industry. 
‘an Riper, a writer of fiction and non-fiction, 
is the author of two novels: A Really Sincere 
Guy and The Governor. 


An Invitation to Christian Yoga 
By Nancy RotH '58 
Cowley Publications, 2001 


An Episcopal priest and writer, Roth has dis- 
covered a fresh way to use hatha yoga for 
spiritual purposes and as a source of gener- 
al well-being. Using these ancient practices 
and disciplines of body prayer, this book 
(also available on CD) offers short exercises, 
biblical psalms and texts for meditation, and 
drawings to help visualize body forms. 


Korean Economic Reform: Before and 
Since the 1997 Crisis 
By Rospert F. EMERY '51 
Asgate Publishing, 2001 


By offering one of the first academic evalua- 
tions of a major episode in Korea's history, 
Emery provides a rigorous and detailed 
analysis of the country’s financial and eco- 
nomic reforms from the early 1970s to 
November 2000. He analyzes Korea's cur- 
rent economic problems and _ offers 
suggestions for correction. A financial spe- 
cialist on East Asia, this is Emery’s fifth 


book dealing with Asian markets. 


Great Instrumental Works of J.S. Bach: 
Transcribed for Solo Electric Bass 
By BENNETT L. COHEN '86 
Mel Bay Publications, 2001 


Musicians have long transcribed the solo 
instrumental music of J. S. Bach onto a wide 
variety of instruments. This book focuses on 
Bach’s more challenging solo violin music, 
featuring a complete transcription of the 
A minor violin sonata, BWV 1002. Cohen is 


a Denver attorney and active lutenist. 


The Myth of Magic 
By Adam Cole ’91 


Nuncici Press, 2000 


This book will have lovers of the fantasy genre 
entranced in a mythical society of magicians 
fighting for survival. Once the commanders 
of society's highest layer, they dwell now at 
the lowest, and two apprentice magicians 
uncover a plot to ban their art. But a bigger 
conspiracy looms, and they must save them- 
selves as well as their town. Taking 10 years 
to create, Cole says the book was influenced 
by his training in the Feldenkrais Method 
and is a thoughtful look at creativity in a pre- 


occupied world. 


Destruction or Love (La destruccion o 


el amor): Poetry of Vincente Aleixandre 
TRANSLATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY Ropert G. Mowry ‘59 
Susquehanna University Press, 2001 


Originally written in 1935 by the promising 
young Spanish poet Vincente Aleixandre, this 
book depicts personalized natural forces in 
their dynamic states, subjects such as the 
jungle, sea, youth, and light. An_ illustrator 
and translator, Mowry is an associate profes- 


sor of Spanish at Susquehanna University. 
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Thomas W. Williams is enjoying his 31st year 
of retirement in Portland, Oregon, while spend- 
ing summers at the Congregational Summer 
Assembly in Frankfort, Michigan, with many 
Oberlin friends. “I still swing at the golf and 
tennis balls, but not as well as the young guys,” 


he says. 


J. Newell Stannard says that at age 91 he has 
revised and updated his curriculum vitae which 
covers his many years of teaching and research. 


He lives in San Diego. 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community @e Spring 2002 


Elizabeth _Masslich Wyld 


Presbyterian Homes in Evanston, Illinois, after 


moved to 
the death of her husband, Merle, last year. “It’s 
like an Oberlin dormitory! My own room, fur- 


nishings, good food, and friends,” she says. 


Albert B. Fisher took home 14 swimming 
medals at the Nevada Senior Olympics in Las 
Vegas and at the Huntsman World Senior 
Games in St. George, Utah, in October. 
Swimming all strokes against other 85-89-year- 
old men, he won six golds, seven silvers, and one 
bonze medal. Al was also one of 24 swimmers 
honored for 15 consecutive years of participa- 


tion in the Huntsman games. 


Mary Lou Scarborough Beatman is coordi- 
nator for the Alternatives to Violence Program at 
the Delaware Correctional Center and has led 
75-plus workshops in the state's prisons. Mary 
Lou and her late husband, Jim Beatman 48, 
were considered a peace and justice “power cou- 
ple,” working on the Nuclear Freeze Campaign 
and serving on the board of Pacem in Terris, a 
Delaware peace organization. Both were hon- 


ored recently by the group for donating their 


gifts of mind and heart to the cause of peace. 


Henry W. Maier, professor emeritus at the 
University of Minnesota, was presented with an 
honorary doctorate of science last May. A highly 
respected teacher, he was the first social work 
faculty member to be honored with the 
University of Washington’s Distinguished 
Teaching Award in 1985. © Don and Mary 


Louise Enigson VanDyke “never got Oberlin 


College out of their systems,” according to a 
local reporter, which is why for eight years the 
couple has hosted Thanksgiving dinners at their 
Kendal at Oberlin home for OC students unable 


to return home for the holidays. 


Marjorie Holden Bjorklund received a 
Community Service Award from Commerce 
Bank and the William T. Kemper Foundation for 
her wildlife rehabilitation work in her Illinois 
community. Marjorie enjoys taking her owls to 
Harry Potter parties at Barnes and Noble book- 
stores and the Dickson Mounds Museum. Her 
birds of prey were featured at the Chautauqua 
National Wildlife Refuge in October. 


Karl Johnson, a world-famous virologist and 
adjunct professor of medicine and biology at 
the University of New Mexico, was awarded 
with Panama's highest scientific honor: the 
Manuel Amador Guerrero Medal of Science. 
During his 13 years of lab work in Panama in 
the 1960s and ’70s, 


the Machupo virus and implemented a rodent 


Karl isolated and named 


control program. He later worked for the 
Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta, where 
he named and isolated the Ebola virus. He 
worked for two pharmaceutical companies 
before moving to New Mexico to study the 


Hantavirus at UNM. ¢ Robert W. Wood, for 


more than four decades, has been in the van- 


guard of fighting for church acknowledge- 
ment and nurturance of gays and lesbians. 
The author of Christ and the Homosexual, 
published in 1960, Robert was recognized by 
the University of Pennsylvania last September 
for his pioneering work for gay liberation. For 
35 years he served as a pastor, and now in 
retirement, is still active in church policy and 


politics. 
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Stephen Nordlinger, since retiring in 199] 


from the Washington Bureau of the Baltimore 
Sun, has been involved in four one-man shows. 
His paintings and drawings can be seen at 
www.nordlingerart.com. Stephen volunteers as 
the issues coordinator for Maryland State 
Senator Chris Van Hollen. A: 3307 Shepherd 
St., Chevy Chase, MD 20815. P: 301.656.7638. 
Email: nord@erols.com. 


George D. McKinney serves as the bishop of 
the Southern California Second Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction and as pastor of St. Stephen's 
Church in San Diego. An internationally known 
preacher and speaker, he returned to Oberlin in 
October as a guest preacher and lecturer. A for- 
mer probation officer, Bishop McKinney and his 
wife, Jean, founded St. Stephen's, as well as 
Southeast Counseling and Consulting Services, 
the St. 
Stephen’s Retirement Center. He was named 
“Mr. San Diego” by the Rotary Club in 1995, co- 
authored Cross the Line: Reclaiming the Inner 
City for God in 1998, and edited the African 
American Devotional Bible in 1997. 
rently the publisher of the San Diego Monitor 


American Urban University, and 


He is cur- 


newspaper. 


T. Borkowski, chancellor of 


Appalachian State University, received the high- 


Francis 


est award presented to a non-citizen of Poland, 
the Commander's Cross of the Order of Merit 
from Poland's President Aleksander Kwasniewski. 
Appalachian State has three exchange programs 
with universities in Poland, and the medal recog- 
nizes the chancellor's leadership in developing 
academic agreement between the institutions 
and promoting Polish arts and culture. While in 
Warsaw last fall, Francis presented the convoca- 
tion address at the College of Communication 
and Mass Media. © J. Robert Whalin is on 
“modified” retirement after spending years as 
professor of music, head of keyboard, and head 
of humanities at Southwest Texas State 
University. He and wife Mary love to travel and 
have visited the British Isles and Europe. They 
have two children in the medical field and say 
they now have more time to enjoy their grand- 
children. Email: JW21@swt.edu. 
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Robert E. Field says that as a “last hurrah” 


_ before retiring from the business world, he over- 


saw the release of the independent film | 


Diamond Men as executive producer. Awarded | 


“two thumbs up” by Ebert and Roeper, the com- 
edy is enjoying much acclaim. Robert continues 
his work in drug policy reform and helps his 
wife, Karen, in caring for nephew Ali, 13; son 
Benjamin, 9; and daughter Sarah, 3, while get- 
ting to know his three grandchildren better. 
feels very natural to move on,” 


Rbtfield@aol.com. 


he says. Email: 


Francis Howard gave a piano recital last April 
in her hometown of Clinton, Massachusetts, for 


alt | 


of the 


Presbyterian Church of Seven Springs in New 


organist and director music at 


Port Richey, Florida. (She spent the last five 
years serving at a Presbyterian Church in Harbor 
Her husband, John Harvey 


Gossard '64, is a retired teacher of theology and 


Springs, Michigan.) 


church history. © Eric A. Gislason, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Illinois, was 
appointed to vice chancellor for research. Eric 
says he is looking forward to his 40th class 


reunion this spring. 


Katy Kline MA ’67, is director of the Bowdoin 


a high school benefit. Her pieces included works | 


by Mozart, Schubert, John Field, Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy, and Anton Rubinstein, 
plays anymore, but whose Etudes, Opus 23, are 


“who nobody 


well suited to bringing the blood back to aging 


_ fingers!” she says. A: 48 Eugent Dr., Kings Park, 


INY “1754. SPs "63269 69922 & 


Mendendick Jensen moved into her newly 
built Oberlin home in March 2001. 


Ann © 


She. is. || 


_ member of the choir Musical Union and active — 


at the First Church of Oberlin and Parents for 
Public Schools. Her involvement in the Oberlin 
Choristers led her to host a parent from Alaska 
last year. “It has truly been a lovely transition to 
enter the Oberlin environment,” she says. Email: 


ajcares@oberlin.net. 


- Barbara Brewer is con- 


Larry Palmer is featured on a new recording, 


Dos Prados, on the Soundboard label. Recorded | 


~ on 1762 and 1785 Oldovini organs, the program | 


includes works by Valente, Bruna, Cabanilles, 


Sargon, Seixas, Bach, Scarlatti, and others. Web: 


~ www.soundboard-dallas.com. 
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Karl T. Herrmann was inducted into the 


Pennsylvania Sports Hall of Fame last May and — 


the Lock Haven University Roll of Honor in 


~ June. Email: kherrman@lhup.edu. 
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Barbara Chong Gossard was appointed 


College Museum of Art. The former director of 
MIT's List Visual Arts Center, Katy also worked 
as an editorial associate at ARTNews and as a 
newspaper art critic. © Richard O. Lempert, 
formerly the Francis A. Allen Collegiate 
Professor of Law at the University of Michigan 
Law the Eric Stein 
Distinguished University Professor of Law and 


School, was named 
Sociology there. A pioneer in the field of law and 
society studies, Richard joined the Michigan 
faculty in 1968 and founded its Life Sciences, 
Values, and Society program. He is a senior fel- 
low of Michigan's Society of Fellows and a fellow 


of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Alfred Durr 


about the volume that she 


sulting with 


started to publish for the 
NBA. A: Sanitorium West, 
#1, D-12249 
Berlin, FH043. ¢ Roy Delp 


Dessauerstr, 


is president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing (NATS) and a professor/ 
at State 
University School of Music. 
teacher at the 2001 NATS Intern Program. His 
wife, Maryellen Butin Delp, is the library 


coordinator of voice the Florida 


He was a master 


services supervisor at the Florida State Archives. 


Curt Brown is public relations counsel for the 
rapidly growing Akron, Ohio-based Summit 


Academy Schools for children — with 
ADD/ADHD. Since retiring from the 


Steelworkers International in 1998, Curt had 


been home-schooling his son and serving as 


Miakt Ee 
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Riding Smooth 


alf Hotchkiss ’69 is talking fervently about 

metal rods and rubber tires. “We have an 

axle that’s more than twice as strong as the 
axle on an American hospital chair,” he explains. 
“It’s much thicker: five-eighths of an inch instead 
of seven-sixteenths or half of an inch.” 

The figures, coming from this calm and quiet 
man, resonate with the conviction of a sermon. 
Suddenly, he rocks violently back and forth in his 
wheelchair. Its wheels lift repeatedly off the floor, 
crashing as they pound back down, until he looks 
alarmingly close to toppling over or throwing him- 
self across the room. But after a moment he 
stops—a bit winded—and smiles. “There’s just 
no way you can break this chair,” he murmurs. 

Hotchkiss has spent two-plus decades devoted 
to the ideal of the unbreakable wheelchair, and his designs have made their way into more 
than 30 countries. His company, Whirlwind Wheelchair International, has helped establish 
wheelchair shops in third world nations from Bolivia to Zimbabwe—areas with rough terrain 
where dependable infrastructure for people with disabilities is a dream. Riders put Whirlwind 
chairs through their paces every day in some of the least-wheelchair friendly and least-devel- 
oped corners of the world, not to mention Hotchkiss’ own high-tech lab and workshop at San 
Francisco State University. 

“Twenty-some thousand” of the chairs are in daily use around the globe, Hotchkiss says, 
and “most of them stand up very well.” But Whirlwind’s latest venture presents new a chal- 
lenge, what he calls “the rubble of Afghanistan.” Responding to a surge in demand for wheel- 
chairs in the wake of the recent war, the team hopes to design a chair that can be constructed 
and repaired—easily and inexpensively—in the same region in which it’s used. Maneuver- 
ability is a big priority. 

“In Afghanistan, it’s so hilly, so rocky, that high stability is necessary,” Hotchkiss says. 
“Wheelchairs are normally very tippy: the center of gravity is 26 inches high. Apply that ratio to 
an Oldsmobile and you have a car that is three stories tall with the same wheel base. So we’re 
trying to make our chair as stable as possible without making it any longer—it still has to fit 
in the outhouse.” 

Emerging from this busy shop are prototypes that include an extended track length 
(increased distance between the front and back wheels) and a “wheelie bar” that supports the 
chair up steep inclines. Innovations from previous Whirlwind designs are here too: bearings 
made from nails and frames made from restaurant chair tubing. 

Halfway through his years at Oberlin, Hotchkiss became paraplegic following a motorcycle 
accident. In those days, the Oberlin campus wasn’t exactly inviting for someone who couldn't 
walk. Right out of the hospital, he began tinkering with his wheelchair and soon was motoring 
up and down stairs in a self-designed electric caterpillar. “One Halloween | came rolling down 
the stairs into the Harkness basement dressed as a Vietnam tank—my friends did not appreci- 
ate my costume at all.” He pauses and smiles wryly. “I think it was the smoke coming out of 
the barrel that bothered them the most.” Now, with our country in wartime once more, 
Hotchkiss is dreaming up new wheelchairs. This time, they're destined for Kabul, not Kettering, 


but their creator approaches their design with the same ingenuity that he brought to Oberlin 
some 30 years ago. 


—Noah Miller 00 


organist for several area churches. Widowed in 
1993, he acquired a restored 100-year-old house 
in 2000, “where a pool table has been installed 
in the dining room.” He enjoys and urges alum- 
ni to sign on to the unofficial OC emailing list, 
where alums of all ages share lively exchanges 
(www.crssa.rutgers.edu/people/rowan/oc/). 


Email: curt@brown.gs. © Lynn McDonald says 


that she and husband Michael Edwards have 
completed parenting two wonderful children 
and are adapting to an empty nest. With an 
MSW and a PhD in psychology, Lynn is a senior 
scientist at the University of Wisconsin, where 
she founded a multi-family group strategy called 
Families and Schools Together designed to help 
parents “stress-proof’ their children. The pro- 
gram has been implemented in over 600 schools 
in 38 states. Web: www.wcer.wisc.edu/FAST. ¢ 


Anne C. Palmer and husband Bruce Palmer 


returned to post-Suharto Indonesia to assist with 
democratic reform and government decentral- 
ization. Anne trains public health nurses and 
local midwives to make home visits to expectant 
mothers in the rural villages of East and West 
Java. These maternal and child health care 
teams are supported by her Seattle-based 
employer, Program for Appropriate Technology 
and Health, USAID, and the Indonesian Health 
Department. Bruce has spent two years advising 
the American Embassy in Jakarta on peace and 
rehabilitation strategies for the war-torn 
province of Aceh, where he says 10,000 civilians 
have been killed by Indonesian security forces 


since 1988. Email: Bruce _ Harker @dai.com. 


David H. Slavin is a visiting professor of histo- 


ry at Knox College and was invited to participate 
in a faculty book signing last year. His volume, 
Colonial Cinema and Imperial France, 1919- 
1939: White Blindspots, Male Fantasies, Settler 


published by John Hopkins 


Myths, was 


University Press. 


Don Barr, after years in clinical practice of 
medicine, was appointed to associate professor 
of sociology at Stanford University. He directs 
the undergraduate curriculum in health policy 
and recently published an Introduction to U.S 
Health Policy. His son Adam is an Oberlin jun 
Email 


ior while Isaac, 3, is in preschool 


barr@stanford.edu. 
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Philip Koch claims to be the world’s slowest 
painter, taking up to five years to finish one piece. 
His collection. “The Meditative Landscape,” was 
displayed last fall at the Swope Art Museum in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The U.S. Art in Embassies 
Program is showing his work in Mali and 
Zimbabwe. “In the last several years my discovery 
of a new medium, soft pastels, has caused my 
paintings to focus on dramatic color,” he says. A: 
71 Penny Ln., Baltimore, MD 21209. P: 
410.486.2161. Email: pkoch@erols.com. 


Marsha Schweitzer elected 
secretary/treasurer of the Musicians Association 


Was 


of Hawaii, Local 677, American Federation of 
Musicians, last spring. She continues as associ- 
ate principal bassoonist of the Honolulu 
Symphony, bassoonist of the Spring Wind 
Quintet, and editor of Senza Sordine, the 
newsletter for the International Conference of 


Symphony and Opera Musicians. 


Carol Kirkpatrick Rhodes, after a 20-year hia- 


tus from teaching, has returned to Columbia 
International University (formerly Columbia 
Bible College) as an adjunct faculty member 
teaching music appreciation to elementary edu- 
cation seniors. During her time off, Carol and 
husband Russ raised three sons—now 19, 16, 
and 14 and all instrumentalists—while Carol 
taught piano in her home studio. She continues 
as music director of a local Evangelical church. 
“The only Oberlin graduate our family sees regu- 
larly is Carolyn Jones Parkhurst ’73 with her hus- 
band and two sons on their annual trip to the 
Carolina beach,” she says. A: 284 Sandstone Rd., 
Columbia, SC 29212-8261. 
RhodeRCKME@ juno.com. 


Bruce _Weigl, Oberlin poet and 
Distinguished Visiting Professor at Lorain 
Community College, was honored with the 2001 
Cleveland Arts Prize for Literature in November. 
Bruce has authored 13 books of poetry and a crit- 
ically acclaimed memoir, The Circle of Hanh, 
which links his Lorain County upbringing, his 


Vietnam war experience, and his return to 


Email: 


an 


Spring 2002 


Vietnam six years ago to adopt his daughter, 
Hanh. That, work, 
Archaeology of the Circle: New and Selected 
Poems, captured the admiration of judges. ¢ 
Bradley Woodworth formed a new law firm, 
Bradley J. Woodworth & Associates, which deals 


and his most recent 


with commercial transactions and _ litigation, 
First 
Amendment protection work, with emphasis on 
the adult industry. A: 1020 S.W. Taylor St., 
#360, Portland, OR 97205. brad@ 


woodworthlaw.com. 


estate planning and probate, and 


Email: 


_ Keith S. Reas was named interim music direc- 


tor for the Alexandria Choral Society in Virginia 
after working as the previous director's assistant 
for eight years. Keith is involved in preparing and 
performing several works commissioned by the 
chorus and has twice traveled to Venice, Italy, 
with the group. 


Rita Pickens Fitch retired from the Veteran's 
Affairs Medical Center Systems where she 
worked as a clinical social worker in the health 
care of homeless veterans for two years. In 
retirement she has published the Fitch-Pickens 
Family Genealogy, dating back to the 1700s, and 


volunteers in Ohio and Arizona senior commu- 


nities. A: 11640 North 27th St., #219-A, 
Phoenix, AZ 85028. P: 602.923.7975. ¢ Daniel 
Pollack and wife Rachel welcomed the birth of 
Isaiah last year. Daniel is an associate professor 
at Yeshiva University’s School of Social Work and 
an adjunct professor at the law school. His book, 
Contracts in American and Jewish Law, was pub- 
lished last year. Email: dpollack@ymail.yu.edu. 
e Patrick Weydert, a French teaching assistant 
from 1974-75 says, “Hello to all friends from 
French House. | had such a good time. Thanks 
to the French Department, Professor Nelson de 


Jesus, Mrs. Zinzer, and others.” Patrick is mar- 


ried and has a 12-year-old son. A: 120 rue de 
92190 Email: 


weydertf@aol.com. 


John McInerney says that while moonlighting 


from his day job as a New York public and 


Paris, Meudon, France. 


investor relations consultant, he gave his first 


plano recital in over 15 years in November. The 


recital of works by Bach, Haydn, Chopin, and 
Schubert was a benefit for families of the 
September 11th attack. Alumnus MJ Cieslik 
Black was in attendance. Two weeks later he 
spoke at a global investing conference in 
Germany on reaching U.S. shareholders. Email: 


John_McInerney@world.oberlin.edu. 
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Scott Faigen says that concerts and master 
led him Poland, 


Macedonia, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and 


classes to Venezuela, 
throughout the States last year. He also cele- 
brated the birth of a daughter, Jasiel, on 
September 11, 2001. “What a day!” he says. A: 
Urbanstrasse 84, 70182 Stuttgart, Germany. P: 
49-711-290731. 


Jenny deBeer Charno is a cranio-sacral ther- 


apist and amma therapist, practicing on Long 
Island at her home office in the woods. She 
leads transformational programs for Landmark 
Education. Jenny and husband Jeff have an 8- 
year-old daughter, Emma. P: 516.674.3462. ¢ 
Andrew _M. Manshel, a former real estate 
lawyer and partner in a 
New York City law firm, 
joined Barnard College as 
vice president of finance 
and administration in 
January. In addition to over- 
seeing development  proj- 
ects, he is responsible for 
300. staff members in 10 
divisions. With a JD and 
MBA from New York University, Andrew has 
served Oberlin as chair of the Alumni Search 


Committee and on the Alumni Council's exec- 
utive board. In New York, he is a board mem- 
Park Fund and 


Government Affairs Professionals. He is mar- 


ber of the Riverside the 
ried to Heidi Waleson and has two children. ¢ 
Matt Slepin lives in Marin County, north of 
San Francisco, with wife Diane Olmstead, 
daughter Sarah Olmstead, 22, and Cali Slepin, 
7. Matt is a partner with the executive search 
firm Heidrick & Struggles, specializing in 
recruiting for real estate companies. Email: 
slepin@hotmail.com. ® Heidi Swarts joined 
the Syracuse University faculty as an assistant 
professor of political science in The Maxwell 


School last January. She is also a proud first- 
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Celebrating Adoption 


onnie Springer '70 isn't your stereotypical activist. But then again, stereotypes are just 
what she’s fighting. Springer is an advocate for non-conventional, adoptive families. Her 


main tool of activism? Photography. 


Springer began taking pictures during her Oberlin years and today photographs adoptive 
families of all sorts, including multicultural families, families with same-sex parents, and sin- 


gle-parent families. 


“| hope to help viewers develop an appreciation for differences,” she told /he Cincinnati 
Enquirer this year. “Children, as well as adults, need to see that there are many possible combi- 


nations for forming a family.” 


Her latest project is a 2002 daily planner called “Our Families: A Celebration of Adoption,” 
which features quotes and photos of adoptive families and a list of adoption resources. Photos 


Brewster Rhoades 


of Springer’s own adopted family—hus- 
band Steve Kosztala and children Renny, 
Jackson, and Zoe (/eft)—appear as well. 
Although she runs her own consulting 
firm that organizes photo collections for 
other companies, Springer always finds 
time for her campaign. “This is my brand 
of activism, to create an artistic product 
that fosters an air of tolerance,” she told 
the /nquirer. She plans to publish a sec- 
ond “Our Families” planner next year. 
—Peter Meredith 02 


For more information or to purchase the planner, send email to larkspur@fuse.net. 
A portion of the proceeds are donated to The Adoption Awareness Alliance. 


time homeowner and would love to hear from 
315.478.5668. 


Email: hjswarts@maxwell.syr.edu. 


Amy Chen produced The Chinatown Files last 


classmates and friends. P: 


year, a documentary film that exposes the 


McCarthy-era persecution of Chinese 
Americans while preserving the memories of 
the people who lived through it. ¢ Peter 
Dolgenos says that he is finally getting use of 
his history degree at the Sutro Library of rare 
books in San Francisco. A: 4201 Lawton St., 
San Francisco, CA 94122. P: 415.564.6834, e 


Ron Friedmann says that “after three years at 


two dot-coms, followed by five months of 
unemployment,” he became chief information 
officer for a Boston-based law firm last sum- 
mer. Ron lives with his partner, Stuart Portnoy, 


in Arlington, Virginia, and splits time between 


Ww 
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his Washington and Boston offices. Email: 
ronfriedman!@home.com. ® Kate Perlberg 
Friedberg and her husband of 20 years, Cass, 
are social workers specializing in geriatrics. 
They live in Illinois with sons Michael 16, 
Joshua 13, and black lab Pepper. A: 284 
3irchwood, Wilmette, IL 60091. ¢ Keith W. 
Strandberg is the watch editor of National 


Jeweler magazine in New York. Besides report- 


ing on the watch industry, he produces a 
Watch News section and regular features. 
KeithS821@aol.com. ¢ Michael 
Trisolini says that he “finally” finished his 
PhD at the Heller Graduate School for Social 


Policy 


Email: 


and Management at Brandeis 
University last June and is a senior research 
associate at Health Economics Research. At 
the same time, he continues to hold the title 
of assistant professor at the Boston University 
School of Health. 


MichaelT@ her-cher.org. 


Public Email: 


Nan Bakamjian spent nearly 20 years in the 
San Francisco Bay area before relocating to Port 
Washington, New York, with husband Chris and 
then-7-year-old Jacob. Nan is a_ licensed 
acupuncturist starting a new practice in Long 
Island and is attempting to be bi-coastal by 
maintaining her old practice in Oakland part 
time. A: 60 Highland Ave., Port Washington, NY 
11050. Be 516767933 Email: 
acunan@optonline.net. ® Jonathan Dinman, 
wife Rachel Cohen, and daughters Bailey, 4, and 
Chloe, 2, relocated to Maryland where Jon is an 
associate professor in the department of cell 
biology and molecular genetics at the University 
of Maryland at Park. 
jd280@umail.umd.edu. ¢ Derek Lee Ragin 


College Email: 
was a guest artist in the Apollo's Fire perform- 
ance of Handel's Messiah in December at St. 
Paul's Church in Cleveland Heights and 
received rave reviews in The Plain Dealer. The 
program featured hits such as “An Evening 
Hymn,” “Music for a While,” and “Sweeter Than 
Roses.” Derek finish with an encore of “I’m 
Grateful.” ¢ Kiyoshi Tamagawa, associate pro- 
fessor of music at Southwestern University, per- 
formed in London’s Wigmore Hall last July with 
violinist Dona Lee Croft and cellist Hai Zheng. 
He says that The Strad magazine called him an 
“excellent pianist,’ calling attention to his brac- 
ing passion and technical accuracy. Last May, 
Kiyoshi was a semifinalist in the Beethoven 
Sonata Competition in Memphis, Tennessee, 
where he reunited with Sue Sobolewski '79, who 


took home third prize. 


REUNION 2002 1981 


Henry Sucov was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor with tenure at the medical school of the 
University of Southern California last year. His 
research involves steroid and vitamin receptors 
and their roles in fetal development and in adult 
physiology. Henry and his wife, Moira, owner 
and chef of a catering company, live with 
and Hannah, 5, in the Manhattan 


Los 


Keenan, 7, 


Beach area _ of Angeles. Email: 


sucov@usc.edu. 
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Michelle Bushey is chair of the Trinity 
University chemistry department and recently 


co-authored the booklet, How to get a Tenure- 
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Track Position at a Predominantly Undergraduate 
Institution: Advice for Those in the Scientific 
Fields. She says that son Sean, although in 
kindergarten, is fascinated with all things math- 
ematical, while daughter Erin reads more than 
mom and dad combined. Email: mbushey@trin- 
ity.edu. ®¢ Claire Fontijin-Harris and husband 
Steve welcomed Amica Marie September 20, 
2001—four 


ees §=\l assachusetts. 


weeks early—in Newton, 
“She is 
very much as we got to 
know her in utero: calm, 
sweet, and gently curi- 


The 


family lives in a commu- 


ous, says Claire. 
nal faculty house at the 


edge of the arboretum of 


Wellesley College. “Long 


live the co-op. spirit!” 


Email: fontijnharris@earthlink.net. 


Nancy Chapple is living a “double-degree life,” 
first pursuing a musical career in Berlin while 


studying languages at Berlin University, then 


Vassar College | 
George School 
Drew University 


Vassar College Il 


Amherst College 


Denison University 


Bryn Mawr College 


translating and playing/teaching piano. Nancy 
is an editor at an international management 
consultancy and was preparing for the 
International Competition for Outstanding 
Piano Elizabeth 
Stoppels Girko celebrated her 40th birthday 
on August 23, 2001, the same day that she 
married Girko in Seattle, 


Washington. “The ceremony was held aboard 


Amateurs in Paris. e 


Stephen 


the boat Celebrations in Lake Union on a rainy 
evening that cleared to reveal a rainbow just as 
the ceremony began,” she says. Obies in atten- 
dance were matron of honor Jillon Stoppels 
Dupree '79, Francine Schutzman ‘67, and 
Andy Dupree '76. A: 305 W. Woodlawn Ave. 
#207, Antonio, “1X. 978212: 
Girks@texas.net. © Gayden Wren married 
Sara Elizabeth Holliday 00 last July 7 in 
Garden City, New York. Cynthia Way '85 pro- 


San Email: 


vided the “breathtakingly beautiful” cake, 
while Obies in attendance were Janette 
Kennedy; Dick Swain '64; Anne Cushman 
75; Thomas Gardner, Michael Hollinger, Paul 
Nordquist, Paul Patanella, 
Lehmkuhl, all ‘84; Sally 


Christopher Ertelt, and Daniel Jagendorf, all 


and Vance 


Denmead, 


SUAAMAER INSTITUTE 
FOR THE GiFTED 


Returning to Oberlin College—a three week co-educational, residential summer camp for high 
achieving students in grades 4-I1, this unique summer experience blends an exciting and 
challenging academic program with social and recreational activities. Included are evening 
programs, day trips and activities. Cost $2,975. 


SIG SITES AND 2002 SESSION DATES 


June 23 - July 13 
June 23 - July 13 
June 30 - July 20 
June 30 - July 20 
July 21 - August 10 
July 28 - August 17 
July 28 - August 17 


Oberlin College—Planning for 2003 


CALL TODAY! (866) 303-4744 rolt-Free 


e-mail: sig.info@aifs.com * www.giftedstudy.com 


Poughkeepsie, NY 
Granville, OH 
Newtown, PA 
Madison, NJ 
Poughkeepsie, NY 
Bryn Mawr, PA 
Amherst, MA 


86; Rica Mendes 96; and Karalee Poschman 
00. The couple honeymooned in London and 
settled down in Queens, New York, “where 
they are minor lights on the New York theatri- 
cal scene.” Gayden has written A Most 
Paradox: The Art of Gilbert & 


Sullivan, published in November by Oxford 


Ingenious 


University Press. He also wrote the lyrics for A 
Gilbert & Sullivan Christmas Carol, an original 
adaptation of the Charles Dickens classic, 
which was performed Off-Broadway at the Jose 
Quintero Theatre in Manhattan. Aside from 
costumer Sara Holliday 99, Obies participating 
in the production were Janette Kennedy, 
Alison Gent '00, and Sarah Ficke ‘01. 


Kevin Adler is a freelance business journalist in 
Takoma Park, Maryland, where “to fight the 
encroachment of middle age,” he runs 
marathons, and “to fight the demons of mass- 
produced entertainment,” he is a coordinator of 
the Takoma Park Folk Festival. Kevin and his 
wife, Gina, have two children, Eliza, 6, and 


Emmett, 2. Email: kadler2@earthlink.net. 


Summer Institute 
For The Gifted 
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Leslie Dworkin was a visiting artist in 


Oberlin’s Theater and Dance Program, and 
with student dancers, choreographers, and 
musicians created last year’s Fall Forward 
dance concert. She has been a faculty member 
and master class instructor at colleges nation- 
wide and has held choreographic fellowships 
from the Pennsylvania Repertory Development 


Initiative. @ Shagarika (Shari) Majumder 


and husband Frank Tichelie have lived in 
Pasadena, California, since marrying 10 years 
ago. Shagarika has been teaching fourth and 
fifth graders part time at Sequoyah School 
Hannah and 


March [ll 


switch back to mothering full time as we wel- 


while mothering 5-year-old 


singing in two local choirs. “In 


come our son into the world,” she says. Email: 
shagarika85@yahoo.com. ® Anne_LeVant 
Prahl is the curator at the Oregon Jewish 


Museum in Portland, Oregon. She enjoys rais- 


Comic Reliet 


hen New York cartoonist Josh 

Neufeld ’89 received a request 

from his editor to contribute to 
the September 11 emergency aid effort, 
he did what came naturally: he drew a 
comic book story. Neufeld’s words and 
illustrations are featured in 9-1J: 
Emergency Relief, a collection of more 
than 80 cartoonists’ non-fiction accounts 
of their experiences following the tragedy. 


ing sons Will, 10, and Isaac, 9, while teaching 
Hebrew, knitting, making quilts, and reading 


the Torah. Email: anne.prahl@home.com. 


Susan _Finisdore Higgins married 


Warrant Officer Sean Higgins on August 25, 


2001, in Media, Pennsylvania. Obies in atten- 
dance were Becky Presti 59 with husband Gene 
and David Bushnell '87. The couple lives in 
Parsberg, Germany, where Sean is stationed at 
the Hohenfels Combat Maneuver Training 


Center. © Heather Hooper married Justin 


Smith at the Seattle Aquarium on February 11, 
2001. Obies in attendance were Reina Smith 
Allen, Dan Holland, and Thomas Sigel and 
Heidi Hooper-Amri, Mari Carpenter, Eric 
Fryxell, and Edna Wallace, all 85. Heather 
does clinical research at the Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Center. Email: 


HHooper@ FHCRC.org. ¢ Karen R. Merrill 


Chief 


Was appointed assistant professor of history at 
Williams College in September. Her book, The 
State's Estates: Public Land and Political Meaning 
in the American West, 1890-1950, will be pub- 
lished soon. Karen, who earned her PhD in his- 
tory from the University of Michigan, edited The 
Modern Worlds of Business and Industry: 
Cultures, Technology, Labor. ¢ Lydia Oey lives 
in the San Francisco Bay area and is a choral 
conductor at Foothill Community College. 
When not learning how to sea kayak, Lydia is 
busy honing communication skills with the help 
of Landmark Education courses. “I have a guest 
room and garden, so yall come and visit,” she 


says. Email: lydiaoey@yahoo.com. 


Rachel Cary is newly single and continues to 
run RC Design, her corporate identity, print, 
and web design business. “It is going very well, 


in spite of the shaky economy,” she says. 


attempted his first full-length project at age 5; by high school, he had 


created entire fantasy worlds. But as an art history student at Oberlin, 


“| wanted to tell my story in an inter- 
esting way,” says Neufeld, who had 
stumbled across a group singing peace songs in Manhattan a week after 
the attacks. Their dirge-like rendition of “New York, New York” sparked 


the idea for which he’d been searching. 


Set to the lyrics of the legendary show tune (written by Obie John 
Kander '51 and Fred Ebb), the three-page comic recounts Neufeld’s 
immediate response to the attacks, including a poignant street-side 
reunion with his wife, Sari Wilson '90. “In using the song to frame my 
own experiences, | found all sorts of parallels,” he says. “Most of all, | 
saw new meanings in it, how the lyrics could be so sad. It’s not only the 
triumphant anthem we normally associate it with.” 

Delighted with the project's success, Neufeld says the anthology has 
been a hot seller since its January release and may generate more than 


$100,000 in profits earmarked for the American Red Cross. 
Neufeld can’t remember a time when he didn't draw comics. He 


Neufeld steered away from the world of superheros to rediscover comics 
as a broad artistic and literary medium that could pertain to real issues. 

“Comics can be about anything,” he says. “They have a unique ability 
to connect with people.” Since 1994, Neufeld’s work has been widely pub- 
lished individually and in collaboration with other artists and writers. He 
is probably best known for his comic, Keyhole, which ran from 1996 to 
1999, and for his illustrations in Titans of Finance, a satirical comic that 
critiques the financial world. Other projects on the drawing table include 
a full-length collection of stories that recount his backpacking adven- 
tures in Southeast Asia. 


—Matt Greenfield ’02 


©Josh Neufeld 


9-11: Emergency Relief is published by Alternative Comics, 
www.indyworld.com/reliet/ 
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Email: carydesign@prodigy.net. ¢ Adrian 
Danzig says that life in Chicago continues to 
be pretty good, especially since his dog, Duck, 
arrived. His production of 500 Clown Macbeth 
“is growing and causing raucous laughter wher- 
ever it goes.” Email: Adrian@500clown.com. 
David Stuligross was honored by Berkeley's 
political science department for his doctoral 
thesis, “A Piece of Land to Call One’s Own: 
Multicultural Federalism and _ Institutional 
Innovation in India.” The project was recog- 
nized as the best dissertation on modern India 
in the fields of social sciences, humanities, 
education, and fine arts. David is now teaching 
at Colgate. Web: www.polisci.berkeley.edu/ 
DeptNews/news.dissertations.html. 


Andrew Bertoni and Jennifer Wamsley Bertoni 
‘93 welcomed the birth of Nicholas Daniel 
Bertoni on September 5, 2001. “He has shown a 
lot of patience teaching his inexperienced par- 
ents how to take care of him,” they say. Andrew 


Oberlin 


Conservatory and composes music in his spare 


is a piano technician at the 
time. He wrote songs and incidental music for 
two of The Black River Theater's summer 
Shakespeare productions. Andrew was also a 
2000 Boston Art 


Competition and won honorable mention in 


finalist in the Song 
Auros’ 1999 Composition Competition. Until 
recently Jennifer was assistant director of opera 
at the Conservatory; now she’s the “full-time 
director of baby care at the Nicholas Institute.” 
* Debby Greenebaum married her salsa danc- 
ing partner, Luis Vidali, last April in Wilmington, 
Obies in included 
Stephen Porter, who played piano, Dana 
Burde, Jack Christin, Nancy Dellemetara, 
Ken Kleinman, Catherine McLean, Jenny 
Rich, and Geoff Hudson ’89. Debby and Luis 
live in Boston where she directs the violin pro- 
gram at the Conservatory Lab Charter School, a 
school for the New England Conservatory that 


requires each child to learn violin. Luis is doing 


Vermont. attendance 


a post-doc in molecular biology at Harvard. 
Email: Debbygbaum@aol.com. 


Anne Claire Broughton and husband Ben 
Hitchings welcomed their first child, Emma 
Gwynn Hitchings, on November 8. Although 


Emma is very much the center of her life, Anne 
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also works with the Sustainable Jobs Fund, plays 
violin ina string quartet, and sings in a women’s 
chorus. Email: bhitchings@intrex.net. © 
Cynthia Coburn received a PhD in education 
from Stanford University last year. She and 
nusband Nathan MacBrien ’90 


Pittsburgh, where Cynthia accepted a joint 


moved to 


appointment as assistant professor in the 
School of Education and as research scientist 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Nathan is an 
acquisitions editor for the University of 
Pittsburgh Press. A: 5902 Beacon St., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15217. P: 412.421.3548. Email: 
cecoburn@pitt.edu, macbrien@pitt.edu. © Rod 
Fliegel and Hannah Azran eloped last June 
before enjoying a brief honeymoon in Yosemite. 
Walter Jo and Chuck Hatem visited them 
shortly thereafter to celebrate the union. Email: 
Rfliegel@pacbell.net. ¢ Jennifer A. Herdt and 
husband Jan-Luder Hagens welcomed their first 
child, Cora Marieke Hagens, into the world on 
September 24. “We were lucky to have such a 
positive event on which to focus at that time,” 
says Jennifer, who, via email, would love to 
direct old friends 
herdt.1@nd.edu. ¢ Kathy Hines (now Kathy 
Liddle) and Becky Liddle '79 were married in 
Fairchild Chapel last year by Rev. Anne Cohen 


to her website. Email: 


77. Because they met through the Oberlin 
Lambda Alumni, they held a three-day wedding 
celebration in Oberlin. Many of the guests 
rekindled fond memories, as they were housed 
in Talcott Hall guestrooms. Participating in the 
ceremony were Susie "79 and Roger Liddle '77; 
Ginny and Gordon Liddle, both '47; and John 
Smith, Roz Galtz, Kristin Rubin, and Lisa 
Murray. Other Obie wedding guests included 
Midge and Smith Brittingham, both ‘60; Mary 
Anne Hardy, Jerry Helfand, 
Levinson, all "77; Deborah Moore, J.C. Scharf, 
and Mary Ziskin, all 90; and faculty and staff 
members Jan Cooper, Cynthia Comer, and 
Michael Henle. Kathy is earning a PhD in soci- 


and Laurie 


ology at Emory University. The couple lives in 
Atlanta. Email: kathyliddle@mindspring.com, 
beckyliddle@mindspring.com. ¢ Cindy 
Sanford Potter and husband Chris announce 
the birth of their first child, Elliot Bayes Potter, 
born March 13, 2001. “The midwife said he was 


‘cute as a bug, big as a tank,” says Cindy, an at- 
home mom in Seattle who is taking a break from 
her career as an environmental educator. Email: 
cpotter@ige.com. * Rick Sperling lives in 
Detroit, where he is the founder and artistic 


director of the award-winning Mosaic Youth 


Theatre. He has toured Mosaic’s all-teen pro- 
ductions to the Kennedy Center and to colleges 
and theatres across the country, as well as in 
Denmark, England, and Singapore. Email: 
rick@mosaicdetroit.org. Web: www.mosaicde- 
troit.org. © Sean Tucker, wife Carolyn, and 9- 
year-old daughter Ashley 
took part in a missionary 
that 
Pampierstad, South Africa, 


team traveled to 


to “proclaim the gospel’ 
and help build a church. 
Rev. Tucker, an associate 
minister at the Antioch 
Baptist Church and an 
MA 


Ashland Theological Seminary, received his 


candidate at the 


MPA from George Washington University and is 
a senior investigator for the EEOC. He and his 
family live in Shaker Heights, Ohio. Email: 
Shakercorp@aol.com. 


Jodi L. Borger, husband Clay, and son Bram 
welcomed Rory Danial Borger-Johnson into the 
family last November 2. ® Katrina Mundinger 
performed at the International Folklore Festival 
in Cerveny Kostelec, Czech Republic, with the 
Ethnic Dance Theatre, then found time to trav- 
el to Bulgaria for clarinet lessons with a folk per- 
former. When not on the road, Katrina teaches 
private clarinet lessons, works part time in a 
music store, and plays in the band she started 
last year, Boris & Natasha, with her husband, 
Andy Blackwood, playing Balkan eclectica. 
Email: folkclarinet@yahoo.com. ¢® Jessica 
Roland, Peter Kalb '91, and Talia Roland-Kalb 
welcomed Lev Simon Roland-Kalb into their 
family last October 21. All are happy and 


healthy. Email: jessroland@hotmail.com. 


Irvin Ashford, vice president and community 
reinvestment act manager for Comercia Bank- 
Texas, was awarded the American/German 
Marshall Foundation Memorial Fellowship in 
December. Each year 55 fellows are selected for 
a three-week study tour focusing on European 
institutions and societies. Irvin holds an MBA 
from the University of Dallas and an MPA from 
UT-Austin. ® Michael Brady and Eileen 
Brady welcomed their first child, Owen Gregory, 


on September 20. The couple says they are 


Scr 


“awash in joy brought by the new arrival, and 
that the sleep deprivation experience is much 
better than expected.” Michael is a software 
engineer at NASA‘s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
while Eileen has the more difficult job of at- 
home mom. Email: Michael.Brady@jpl.nasa.gov. 


¢ Johnny Carrera and Carol Waldmann were 


married June 9, 2001, in Cooper's Cove, West 


1 v 


Johnny Carrera 


Virginia. Obies in attendance were (front row) 
Hilary 
Tammy Schmidt, Gretchen 


Jason Little "92, Myla Goldberg '93, 
Heslep ‘97 
‘92, Anna Hepler '92, 
Katy Higgins ‘99, Ben Brooks ‘95, Nina Brown 
‘93, Becky Wolfinger 98, Meg Arenberg '01, 
Kathy Waldmann ‘50, 
Rachel Schwartz, (third row) Polly Wazuk, 
Sonia Brenner ‘00, Ed Buatois ‘88, Dorothy 


(Dial) Schwartz 52, (back row) Ravi Jain '92, 


Primack (second row) 


Barbara Buatois ‘54, 


and Johnny. He is almost through printing the 
Pictorial Websters, a 500-page artist's book 


printed from original wood engravings of the 


Merriam-Webster Dictionaries of the 19th cen- 
tury. His outfit, Quercus Press, hosted the 
Bookmobile/Mobilivre, a traveling exhibit of 
artists’ books last summer. Johnny also released 
Get Me the 


“ 


his newest collaboration, 
President!” at the Federal Reserve Building in 
Massachusetts. Web: www.quercuspress.com. ® 
Nat Dickey was appointed to the newly cre- 
ated position of assistant director of bands at 
Harvard University, where he works with the 
Sunday Jazz, co-directs the wind ensemble, 
and serves as field advisor to the marching 
band. A: 9 Rocky Nook Terrace, Jamaica Plain, 
MiALO2 18 00P: 


ey@fas.harvard.edu. ® 


617.524.4323. Email: nhdick- 
Robin 


Freeman and her husband welcomed baby 


Levine 


Colby Maxwell Freeman November 20. He 


joins big brother Sawyer, 4. © James Chong- 


Gossard relocated to Melbourne, Australia, in 
July 2001 to become assistant professor at the 


Centre for Classics and Archaeology at the 


University of Melbourne. James teaches Latin, 
ancient Greek, and classical studies. Email: 
koc@unimelb.edu.au. © Thomas A. Mancini 
and wife Laura welcomed their second child, 
Jacob Bryce, last September 4. Their first 
son, Brock Anthony, was born in March 2000. 
Email: Tom _Mancini@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ 


Lionel Popkin is a member of the Trisha 


Brown Dance Company of New York. With an 


MFA from Bennington College, he is a certi- 
fied teacher of the Skinner Releasing 
Technique and has taught and performed his 
own work at universities and festivals through- 
out the U.S. ¢ Denise Rodney graduated 
from Howard University College of Medicine 
in 1996 and completed her family practice 
program in 1999, She married Gerard Simon 
in April 2000, with Reggie Elliott ’91 in atten- 
dance. Last September she gave birth to 
Austin Gerard Simon and now practices fami- 
ly medicine in Dayton, Ohio. © Lori 
Weinblatt (aka Bess Welden), husband David 
Hilton, Leo, 4, and Elinor, 1, moved from New 
York to She 


months performing at the Portland Stage 


Portland, Maine. spent three 
Company a few seasons ago, which sparked 
their decision to move north. Lori continues to 
work in Jewish education and says she loves 
172 Concord St., Portland, 


Email: 


her new home. A: 
ME 04103. P: 207.774.4996. 


welden@yahoo.com. 


Karen Gunther enjoyed lunch and good 


bess- 


friends in San Diego at the Scripps Institute of 
Back row: 
Paul 


Xobbins ’86. Front row: Lorien Rice 90, Carol 


Oceanography in August 2001. 
Stewart Smith ‘58, Sonny Boliek °57, 
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Smith 58, Tonia Luo '91, Karen Gunther, 
Cindy Lai 99. Seated: Jeff Severinghaus '83. 
Lynn Boliek and Kate Davoli ‘02 were behind 


the camera. Karen encourages anyone interest- 


ed in San Diego events, including regular 
monthly lunches around UCSD/Scripps to con- 
tact her at KarenLGunther@world.oberlin.edu. 
e Will Chase and his wife, Lori, recently wel- 
comed their second daughter, Gracie. The cou- 
ple’s first daughter, Daisy, was born in 1999, 
Will had been playing the lead role in The Full 
Monty on Broadway and lives in Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. Email: wilori@home.com. ¢ Lynn 
Major is enjoying married life with Rob 
Leventon as of May 11, 2001, and lives in the 
Italian Market section of Philadelphia. After 
eight years of teaching in a Friends school, Lynn 
is trying her hand at Spanish translation and 
interpreting while completing a master’s in 
education, teaching ESL, and playing the cello 


in a local orchestra and small ensembles. 


Email: lynnderm@ netscape.net. ® Eddy 


Spinosa spent all of Y2K and half of Y2K+1 in 
Brazil setting up a subsidiary for the U.S.-based 
Lavi Industries. While visiting Salvador, Bahia, 
he met and then married Rosana Almeida last 
June 21, with Obie Ian McGrath in atten- 
dance. The couple lives in Valencia, California, 
where Eddy is an international sales manager 


with Lavi. Email: spinosa@yahoo.com. 


Myla Goldberg, author of the critically 
acclaimed Bee Season, won the 2001 Harold 
U. Ribalow Prize. Administered by Hadassah 


Magazine, the award annually recognizes an 


author who has created an outstanding work of 


fiction on a Jewish theme. Myla lives in 
Brooklyn with her husband and is working on 
a new novel about the impact of the 1918 flu 
epidemic. * Bi-khim Hsiao has worked her 
the Democratic 


way up the ranks of 
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Progressive Party in Taiwan to become policy 
adviser for Taiwan President Chen Shui-bian. 
At age 30, she is one of the youngest members 
of the legislature. Born in southern Taiwan, Bi- 
Khim hopes to join the foreign affairs commit- 
tee in her new role. © Emily Stern moved in 
with her partner and colleague, Uwe Kosser, to 
a small village in Switzerland just over the hill 
from Zurich. “The area is mostly farmland and 
woods, with trails and cows everywhere,” she 
Bundt Strasse, #17A, 8127 Forch, 


Switzerland. Email: chaimalka@yahoo.com. 


says. A: 


Stefan Agamanolis received his PhD from 
MIT Media Lab last June and moved to 
Ireland as a principal research scientist at 
Media Lab Europe, located inside the 150- 
year-old Guinness hopstore in Dublin. Email: 
stefan@media.mit.edu. ® Peter _Z. Barsky 
and wife Corina joyfully announce the birth of 
their first child, William Holland Barsky, born 
last November 25 in Brooklyn, New York. All 
are healthy happy. 
pzbarsky@msn.com. ® Nehara_Kalev, an 


and Email: 
MFA candidate in the department of world 
arts and cultures at UCLA, is a member of the 
Diavolo Dance Company in Los Angeles. ® 
Josh Levy says that he and Jan Miyake "96 
“finally got married” last September 2 in 
Denver, Colorado. In attendance were K. 
Scott Alberts, Mike Bastedo, and 
Matthew Bribitzer-Stull; Bill Brandeis "57; 
Linda Holmes and Sarah Leupen, both ‘93; 
Jason Bribitzer-Stull, Josh Schiffman, and 
Amy Dunlap, all '95; Christina Ahrens, Matt 
Albert, Kristin Hammond, Emily Williams, 
and Daryl Yoder, all '96; and Siobhan Wilson 
‘98. Josh and Jan live in New York, where both 
are working on their dissertations. Email: 
JLL222@world.oberlin.edu. ° 


Morrow is spending the academic year in 


Rebecca 


Vilnius, Lithuania, on a Fulbright Fellowship. 
Last August she and Becca Thornblade 93 
took a two-week holiday in Ireland, although 
much of the trip 
was 

Dublin 


Rebecca conduct- 


spent in 


where 


ed her dissertation 
research on mari- 
tal breakdown. 


Rebecca says the 


highlight of the 


trip was a stop at the Lisdoovarna 
Matchmaking Festival, where they met with 
local matchmakers who still endeavor to find 
wives for lonely rural farmers. “We never found 
ourselves lacking attention from the bachelors,” 
she says, even though neither found the love of 
her life. Email: red_sleepers@hotmail.com. 
Becca, in Boston, can be reached at becca- 
thorn@hotmail.com. ® Christopher J. Pinelo 
and Christine Anne Duque ‘01 plan to marry 
June 8, 2002. Chris is a marketing and develop- 
ment manager for the Cincinnati May Festival 
Chorus and serves on Oberlin’s Alumni Council 
executive board as chair of the Career Services 
Advisory Committee. Christine served as the 
student liaison for the Alumni Career Services 
Advisory Committee and as alumni programs 


intern for the Office of Career Services. Email: 


christinendChris@hotmail.com. 


Carl Furst is part of the software/web devel- 


opment team at IntraCommunities, Inc., 
headed by Carolyn Sevos '92. The company 
was asked by the New York City Council to 
build a website for the residents of down- 
town Manhattan who live near ground zero. 
The result, www.downtownlives.com, gives 
residents and businesses a place to interact 
and receive information. Email: 
iamcarll75@aol.com. ® Jakub Omsk is a 
renowned cellist and musician in southern 
California. For his involvement with arts and 
education, he was named 2001 Local Hero by 
the Santa Barbara Independent, the California 
State Assembly, and the U.S. Congress. He has 
performed extensively and held master classes 
in Germany, the U.S., and his native Poland 
and has recorded as a guest artist on several 
labels. first at 
International D'Angelo Strings competition 
Arts 


Jakub placed both the 
Scholarship 
competition. ©® Shoshana 


Eric Westendorf last 


and the Performing 
Foundation 

Rosenbaum married 
October 6 (see photo, next page). Obies in 
attendance were Finn Kelly, Rivka Sacdev, 
Jon Barad, Rachel Laibson, Spencer 
Mullen, and Sarah Peterson; Pete Wright 
‘93; Nikki Batdorf, Shane Delinks, Maysie Tift, 
Jordan Hadley, Jess Schwartz, Erin Higbee, Jon 
Bercovitch, and Jess Singer, all ‘96; and Katie 
Lipsky ‘97. Shoshana and Eric live in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and teach middle school at 


public charter schools. *© Nancy Weissman 


Get the latest Oberlin news in a weekly email. 


Sign up at 


relocated to the Los Angeles area and is teaching 
high school history. She is engaged to fellow 
teacher Bruce Galler, with plans to marry in July. 


Email: nancyann22weissman@yahoo.com. 


Laurel Hatt and Geoff Sharpe were married 
August 18, 2001, in Syracuse, New York. Obies 
in attendance were Jennifer Koenig, Tom 
Mullen, Alicia Swords, Sarah Crow, Noam 
Birnbaum, Erin Wilson, and Andy Conroe; 


Peter Swords and Diane Singer Swords, both 


72; and Alex Galovich and Raphe Goldman, 
both ‘97. Laurel is a doctoral student at the 
Hopkins School of Public Health, and Geoff is 
a landscape architect in Alexandria, Virginia. 
Email: gsharpe@post.harvard.edu. ® Sara 
Webb moved from West Virginia to Oakland, 
California, where she conducts program evalu- 
ations for a non-profit education R&D lab after 
earning an MS in educational psychology from 
Penn State. Sara says that she’s singing with 
Becca Burrington and Sheryl Kaskowitz, both 
95, in the vocal ensemble Solstice; playing the 
horn for the comedy troupe Killing My Lobster 
with Beeca and Kymry Esainko; and singing 
with Matt Small’s Crushing Spiral Ensemble. 
She 


Geoghegan and Seth Petchers, both '95, until 


had a bluegrass band with Sean 


Seth left town. Email: swebb@wested.org, 


Josh Kempner says he’s almost completed his 


dissertation in astronomy and has started apply- 
ing for post-docs. He married Maria DiLorenzo 
in August 2001 with Obies Ross Patty, Jesse 


| " ’ = . ’ . 
Jerman 95, and best man Jamie Leutz ’98 in 


44 


attendance. Email: jkempner@virginia.edu. 


Laura Jones, a staff member with the Center 
on Juvenile and Criminal Justice in 
Washington, D.C., presented a talk, “When 
Media Advocacy Becomes Empowerment,” last 
December in Lorain, Ohio. She shared stories 
from her experience training community 
groups to use the media to bring about prison 
reform. ® John M. Knight finished his service 
in the AmeriCorps and now teaches English to 
fifth and sixth graders at an English School in 
Guangzhou, PR China. Email: 
johnknight!975@hotmail.com. ¢ David Lin 
is a law clerk with the U.S. Court of Appeals 
Tenth Circuit, serving Judge Paul J. Kelly Jr. 
for the 2003-04 term. He’s completing his sec- 
ond year at George Washington University 
Law School and has joined the Law Review. 
He worked at the U.S. Attorney's Office in 
Brooklyn, New York, last summer and hopes to 
return to the city this summer to work at 
Cahill Gordon & Reindel, a firm specializing 
litigation. Email: 


in First Amendment 


davelin76@yahoo.com. e Samantha 
Sansevere says, “2001 was a busy year!” She 
received her MA in English from Purdue 
University in May, and three months later pur- 
chased a home with Carlo Muia, whom she 
married in September. The bridal party includ- 
ed Daniel Potter-Orr and David Tamarkin 
‘00. Other Obies in attendance were Rumaan 
Alam '99 and Marrian Potter-Orr ‘00. The cou- 
ple honeymooned in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
where they lodged with retired Oberlin 
Professor Daniel Merrill and his wife, Marly. 
Samantha teaches composition at DeVry 
Technical Institute in New Jersey and lives in 
Secaucus. Email: 


her hometown © of 


samiami_2000@yahoo.com. 


Yvonne Doble is a volunteer coordinator for 


Humboldt County Court Appointed Special 


Advocates in her hometown of Eureka, 
California. She recently completed her second 


year of AmeriCorps service and was hired by 


the VISTA AmeriCorps, focusing on the needs 
of teens in foster care and the juvenile justice 
system. Yvonne was also elected social policy 
chair to the Board of Humboldt County League 
of Women Voters, and she continues her 
involvement in local activism surrounding pris- 
oner rights issues. A: 1225 G St., #3, Eureka, 
CA 95501. P: 707.443.3944. Email: yedcasa@ 
northcoast.com. ® John T. Edmonds, a third- 
year student at the University of Florida 
College of Law, was honored with a book award 
in trial practice after participating in a mock 
trial. The awards are given in each law class to 
the student who demonstrates the highest level 
of command of the subject matter. John 
obtained victories as the defense counsel, then 
prosecutor, in two mock murder trials involving 
a local judge and an actual jury. Email: 
sjte5409@ufl.edu. © Keely Isaak Meehan 
married Michael McCracken in Black Rock 
City, Nevada, on August 31, 2001. The couple 
Seattle. kmeehan@ 
rosewater.com. ® Dan Roisman has taken his 


lives in Email: 
Oberlin degree in philosophy to law enforce- 
ment and was sworn in to the California 
Highway Patrol in November. Alas, he says, he 
is deathly afraid of motorcycles and will not be 
joining Ponch and John along L.A.’s sunny 


beaches. Email: roirich@aol.com. 


2000 


Sara E. Holliday married Gayden Wren ’83 
on July 7, 2001, in Garden City, New York. 
Cynthia Way, 85 provided the “breathtakingly 
beautiful” cake. Other Obies in attendance 
were Karalee Poschman; Dick Swain ‘64; 
Anne Cushman '75; Janette Kennedy ‘83; 
Thomas Gardner, Michael Hollinger, Paul 
Paul Patanella, 
Lehmkuhl, all ‘84; Sally 


Christopher Ertelt, and Daniel Jagendorf, all 


Nordquist, and Vance 


Denmead, 


‘86; and Rica Mendes 96. The couple honey- 


mooned in London and settled down in 
Oueens, New York “where they are minor 


lights on the New York theatrical scene.” 


2001 


Anne Mathilde Coburn is the office assistant 


at Cleveland's Dobama Theatre. She plans to 


attend graduate school for film production in 
New York or California. © Morgan Franck 
joined the Ohio Historical and Improvement 


Organization as a museum fellow last year. 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


STAFF 


David Love joined the Oberlin community 
in 1970 and served in several capacities 


before becoming associate vice president and 


IQ25 
Priscilla Lloyd Chapin lived in Glencoe, 


Illinois, for 54 years and was involved in many 


_ neighborhood organizations. She took part in 


an annual musical variety benefit at Sacred 


director of Sponsored Programs. He played © 


an essential role in the establishment and 
progress of the new Science Center, working 


tirelessly with professors, administrators, 


trustees, and the architect. He also helped | 


create the Environmental Studies Program 
and international programs for faculty and 
students. A native of Great Britain, he 
received two BA degrees from the University 


of Bristol in 1963 and 1964. A highly | 


respected and deeply regarded individual, 
Mr. Love died February 11 in New York, 


where he had been hospitalized following a _ 


heart attack in December. He leaves his wife, 
Yolanda Cruz, a professor and chair of the 


biology department, and daughters Imogen — 


Love and Maria Rosasco. 


BOLO 

Harriet Becker Meeker opened the first 
kindergarten in the town of Franklin, Ohio, 
after graduating from Oberlin. She was a 
member of the Franklin Library Board for 30 
years and a Gray Lady volunteer at 
Middletown Hospital. Her late husband, 
Fred, co-founded Meeker & Meeker 
Insurance Co., now owned by their grandson. 
Mrs. Meeker died August 19, 2001, at the age 
of 103. She leaves two daughters, three grand- 


children, and five great-grandchildren. 


1922 
Alice Alberta Hay Lewis, of Berkeley, 
California, died August 28, 2001, at age 101. 


Further details were not available at press time. 
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Heart Church, where, until age 87, she por- 
trayed a beloved Mae West-type character she 
called “the last of the red-hot mommas.” At age 


90, she moved into the Presbyterian Home in | 


Evanston, where she took on the position of 
head librarian and wrote for the in-house 
newsletter. With her always-present sense of 
humor, Mrs. Chapin was a popular resident 
who enjoyed many visits from staff and friends 
of all ages. She died November 10, 2001, at 
age 97, leaving her daughter, Diana Chapin 
Helper '53, granddaughter Katherine Chapin 
Helper ‘83, a grandson, and two great-grand- 
daughters. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Paul. 


1933 


Marion Feicks Sutton, a Lorain, Ohio, resi- 
dent since 1915, worked as an administrative 
assistant for Felsol Company. She was a mem- 
ber of the American Association of University 


Women and Zonta. She died November 6, | 


2001, leaving a son, a grandson, and several 


nieces and nephews. 
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Blanche Rendelman Altshuler cherished — 


fond memories of growing up in the 
Philadelphia area surrounded by her relatives. 
After graduating from the Conservatory, she 
studied at Trinity College of Music in 
London and later received her MA from 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 
Her teaching career included positions at the 
Settlement School of Music in Philadelphia, 


the Summit School of Music in New Jersey, 


the Summer School of Creative Arts in 


Massachusetts, and Towson State University 


and the Johns Hopkins University School of 


Continuing Studies in Baltimore. Mrs. 


' Altshuler was the author of four books of 


poetry and a frequent speaker on a Wisconsin 


Public Radio program. In recent years, she — 


had pursued a new interest in painting with 
the help of an art therapist at Oakwood 


Retirement Center. Mrs. Altshuler died April 


21. 2001, leaving two daughters, Jean 


Altshuler 65 and Ann Altshuler '64, and three 


grandsons. (Note: this notice contains correc- | 


tions from the Fall 2001 issue. ) 


1936 

Florence Hill Merritt earned her MA in his- 
tory from the University of Rochester and 
taught courses on the American West and 
travel and exploration in America in the then- 
called University School. For the past 20 years 
she had been an active antiques dealer and a 
member of the Genesee (N.Y.) Valley Antiques 
Dealers Association, and she was well known 
for her special knowledge of early textiles and 
photographica. Mrs. Merritt died after a long 
illness June 23, 2001, just days short of her 
60th wedding anniversary. She leaves her hus- 
band, Howard Merritt, '36; four children, 
including Stephen ‘69; a brother; eight grand- 
children; and one great-grandchild. 


1939 

Bertram Wade White moved in 1983 from 
Ohio to Sarasota, Florida. A graduate of Case 
University in Ohio and a WWII Army veteran, 
he was an executive at Fluid Controls Inc., 
and Hynautic, Inc., in Osprey, Florida. He 
died November 20, 2001, survived by his son 
and three grandchildren. His wife, Jane 
Brewer White ‘42, predeceased him. 


1940 

William Rade DeGraw Sr., during his 45 
years of service with the DuPont Co., built and 
served as the first plant manager of the 
DuPont Fayetteville Works in North Carolina 
and as director of the DuPont Experimental 
Station in Delaware. With his wife of 59 years, 
Urana Chamberlain DeGraw ‘40, he moved to 
1988. He died at home 
September 27, 2001, survived by his wife, two 


Winston-Salem in 


sons, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


1941 

Theodore “Ted” Clark was the joint founder 
and former president of Atlas Industries, a 
commercial machining firm and the largest 
locally owned company in Sandusky County, 
Ohio. He led the company in building a new 
plant and opening two new divisions and also 
in the acquisition of competitor Capital 
Machine Co. in 1975. Mr. Clark was a charter 
member of the board of directors of Terra 
Community College, a 40-year member of the 
Sandusky County Chamber of Commerce 
(which named him Citizen of the Year in 
1998), and a member of the county Junior 
Achievement program, Fremont Hospital's 


advisory committee, the Kiwanis Club, and the 


Mae. 


Coordinated Child Care in Dane County, and | Rev. Howard Earl Stanton was a 


Voracious Voices of Victory community choir. 
He was an active supporter of the Boy Scouts, 
served as county treasurer for the Republican 
Party, and was a Sunday School teacher at 
Faith United Methodist Church. Mr. Clark 
died at home October 31, 2001, after a 10- 
month illness, leaving his wife of 60 years, 
three sons, a daughter, two brothers, 10 grand- 


children, and four great-grandchildren. 


Leah Nelson Martin lived her entire life in 
Chicago and Glenview, Illinois. She worked 
for the telephone company during WWH, 
teaching young operators, and was the main 
spokesperson in advertisements that encour- 
aged returning Chicago servicemen to contact 
the phone company. She married college 
sweetheart Jacob Martin 42 and became a 
stay-at-home mom to four children, also teach- 
ing Sunday school at Glenview Community 
Church. Mrs. Martin was a sustaining mem- 
ber of The Art Institute of Chicago and sup- 
ported Mt. Vernon, an assortment of Civil War 
battlefields, and the National Preservation 
Trust; she also endorsed environmental and 
animal issues. She and Jacob were consistent 
supporters of Oberlin and donated the stained 
glass window in Finney Chapel. Mrs. Martin 
died August 16, 2001, after battling several 
medical problems. She left four children, a 
brother, and four grandchildren. Her husband 
died in 1998. 


1942 

Jessie Martin Starr Crane met her future 
husband, Conservatory student Robert Crane 
41, while majoring in history at Oberlin. The 
couple married just two days after Jessie's 
graduation as Bob headed off to basic training 
in the Armed Services. While he served in the 
war, she directed programs for teenagers at the 
YWCA in Mansfield, Ohio. Later, with the 
first two of their eventual five children, the 
Cranes moved to Madison, Wisconsin, where 
Bob 


Wisconsin's School of Music. Mrs. Crane, 


began work in the 
whose own career focused on children and 
families, was a founding teacher and director 
of the St. Andrew's Nursery School, the edu- 
cational coordinator for Head Start, and, in 
1976, co-founder of the Family Enhancement 
Center. Mrs. Crane officially retired in 1987 
but continued working with families on a vol- 
unteer basis, serving on the boards of the 
Parental Stress 


Center, | Community 
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University of 


the Wisconsin Early Childhood Association. 
Mrs. Crane died November 14, 2001, leaving 
her husband; five children, including Pamela 
Crane Williams ‘70; 


Olmsted ’38. 


and a sister, Barbara S. 


David _Leighninger was a cardiovascular 
surgeon who spent much of his career as a 
pioneer heart surgeon at University Hospitals 
of Cleveland. Always accessible to his 
patients, he was recognized for his research 
with Claude S. Beck in the physiopathology 
of coronary heart disease and cardio pul- 
monary resuscitation. He developed a surgi- 
cal treatment of coronary artery disease and 
achieved the first successful defibrillation of 
a human heart, the first successful reversal of 
fatal heart attack, and provided the first 
intensive care of coronary patients. He was a 
member of the Fellows of American College 
the 


Cincinnati Graduate School Surgical Society. 


of Cardiology and University of 
The author of many medical text and journal 
articles, Mr. Leighninger was recognized in 
Who's Who in the West, in America, in the 
World, in Science, and in Engineering and 
Medicine. He also received the Chris Award 
at the Columbus International Film Festival 
in 1964 and numerous awards from medical 
societies for scientific exhibits. During his 
retirement he enjoyed acrylic abstract paint- 
ing and lapidary. Mr. Leighninger died 
September 11, 2001, at his home in Forbes 
Park, Colorado, leaving his wife, two chil- 


dren, and two grandchildren. 


1943 


Porter Gott opened the first oral surgery prac- 
tice in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, in 1949, prac- 
ticing for 43 years until his retirement in 1992. 
Broward County had only about 25 dentists at 
the time, and gradually they began sending him 
referrals. He had received a degree in dentistry 


from Georgetown and a graduate degree in oral 


Presbyterian minister, serving four churches 
for 41 years and as a moderator of three 
Presbyteries. A resident of the Swannanoa 
Valley in North Carolina since 1986, he 
worked for four years as assistant to the presi- 
dent for church relations at Warren Wilson 
College, where he received a Distinguished 
Service Award in 1985. Mr. Stanton moved to 
Highland Farms Retirement Community in 
2000 and served as program director for 
Sunday afternoon chapel services. He had 
been active in Rotary International since 1954 
and was named a Paul Harris Fellow. Mr. 
Stanton died December 12, 2001, survived by 
his wife of 58 years, Alison White Stanton ‘44; 
sons Gregory ‘68, Christopher '71, Timothy 
‘73, and Geoffrey; seven foster children; a sis- 
ter; and four grandchildren. 


Robert L. Wall was a 34-year teacher and 
researcher at The Ohio State University 
College of Medicine in the division of hema- 
tology and oncology. He served as secretary of 
the college and as assistant dean from 1971 to 
1973 and as president of the University 
Hospital's Medical Society for four years. After 
Oberlin, where he played center on the football 
team, he earned his MD from Temple 
University College of Medicine and served a 
two-year term in the Army as chief of blood 
research at Walter Reed Medical Center. A fel- 
low of the American College of Physicians, he 
was a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council commit- 
tee on plasma proteins and blood products. 
Affiliated with many professional organizations 
throughout his career, Mr. Wall retired from 
Ohio State with emeritus status. He delighted 
in the arts as well as gardening, cooking, and 
traveling. Mr. Wall died October 11, 2001, 
leaving his wife of 50 years, four children, a sis- 


ter, and seven grandchildren. 


1947 


and maxillofacial surgery from the University of | John J. Whitney retired last fall after 20 


Pennsylvania in 1947. In 2000, Mr. Gott was 
presented with the Presidential Award by the 
Florida Oral & Maxillofacial 


Surgeons, only the second such award to be 


Society of 


given by the group. An avid tennis player, he 
was a charter member of the Tennis Club of 
Fort Lauderdale and loved fishing and flying. 
Mr. Gott died November 5, 2001, leaving his 


wife, a son, and a daughter. 


years with the Spieth, Bell, McCurdy & 
Newell The 


Philadelphia native was a lawyer for Baldwin- 


law firm of Cleveland. 
Wallace College for many years and the 
Berea, Ohio, law director from 1966 to 1968 
and again in 1972. Specializing in tax and 
estate planning for businesses and nonprofits, 
Mr. Whitney represented the American 


Society for Personnel Administration and the 
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Abington foundation of Cleveland. He was 
also a past president of the Lake Ridge 
Academy trustees and the Berea Rotary Club. 
Mr. Whitney died at home on December 10, 
2001, of complications from pulmonary fibro- 
sis. He leaves his wife, Joan Durand Whitney 


‘47: four children; and four grandchildren. 


1948 

Doris Baker Whipple, after studying clar- 
inet and organ at the Conservatory, became 
the band director at Northland College in 
Ashland, Wisconsin. She was past choir direc- 
tor and a member of First Congregational 
church of Peru in IIlinois and a member of the 
Valley Club, La Salle 
Federated Women’s Club, Heritage 


Corridor Community Associates, Art Institute 


Illinois Garden 


and 


of Chicago. Mrs. Whipple died at home in 
Utica on July 19, 2001, survived by her hus- 
band of 52 years, Malcolm; four sons; one 


daughter; and eight grandchildren. 


1950 
Betsy Sargent Barnett retired in 1995 after 
23 years as a probation officer for the State of 
Connecticut. An active volunteer in the New 
Haven area, she served with the Children’s 
Center for 40 years, as well as with Fellowship 
Place, Creative Arts Workshop, the Greater 
New Haven YMCA, the Church of the 
Redeemer, and as president of the New Haven 
Scholarship Fund. Mrs. 


September 28, 2001, leaving John ‘50, her 


Barnett died 
husband of over 50 years; three children; a 


brother; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


1960 
David Stephen Sigman, an_ internationally 
known professor of chemistry and_ biological 
chemistry at UCLA, was credited with creating 
a new field of bioorganic chemistry when he dis- 
covered that complexes of small organic mole- 
cules with metals could mimic large enzymes in 
cutting DNA. His methodology is being utilized 
to develop new anti-cancer drugs. After graduat- 
ing magna cum laude from Oberlin, he earned 
his PhD from Harvard in 1965 and later co- 
founded UCLA's Molecular Biology Institute. 
Since 1988 he edited the respected reference 
series “The Enzymes” and was honored as an 
Alfred P. Sloan Fellow, a Josiah Macy Jr., 
Foundation Scholar, and as the BR Baker 
UC-Santa 


2001, at his Brentwood home 


Lecturer at Jarbara. He died 


\ 
November 11, 


after a battle with brain cancer. He leaves his 


wife, Marian Diamond Sigman ’63, a professor of 


psychiatry and psychology at UCLA, his mother, 


a daughter, a son, and three grandchildren. 


1964 


Linda Braund Peters, a double-degree stu- 


dent at Oberlin, taught in two Pennsylvania 
high schools for three years and worked in the 
office of John B. Peters, Inc., Gardners. At 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in York Springs, 
Pennsylvania, she was organist and director of 
the children’s, youth, and chime choirs for 23 
years. She was a school board director at 
Bermudian Springs Schools for eight years and 
sang with the Schola Cantorum in Gettysburg. 
Mrs. Peters died at home in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 2001, leaving her 


husband, two sons, and four grandchildren. 


1971 

Scott Dickman, a professor in the department 
of psychology at the University of Massachusetts 
at Dartmouth, died August 9, 2001. 


1998 

Sonja Jean Krefting graduated with a double 
major in English and anthropology, later editing 
books for adults and children at a Seattle pub- 
lishing company. She married David Adam 
“Hawk” Moore 97 atop the 14,000-foot Mt. 
Evans in Colorado on August 2, 1999; just 
weeks later, she was 
diagnosed with 
Hodgkin's disease. 
Following two remis- 
sions, Ms. Krefting 
died on July 30, 2001, 
of a lung infection fol- 
lowing a stem cell 
transplant. Per her 
written instructions, family and friends held a 
memorial celebration on top of a mountain near 
Mount Rainier in Washington state. About 75 
people, many of them Oberlin graduates, hiked 
up the mountain for the three-hour service. Ms. 
Krefting is survived by David, now an opera 


singer in New York, her parents, and a brother. 


HARRISON “PETE” WILLIAMS ’41 
United States Senator 


arrison “Pete” Williams, a popular, 

longtime U.S. senator from New 

Jersey whose career was ended by the 
Abscam bribery scandal, died November 
17, 2001, following a battle with cancer 
and heart ailments. He was 81. 

After Oberlin, Mr. Williams served as a 
Navy pilot in WWII and later graduated 
from Columbia Law School. In 1958, with 
the backing of Democratic Party bosses, 
he landed a seat in the U.S. Senate, 
defeating longtime Republican incumbent 
Robert W. Kean. Mr. Williams was easily 
reelected three times and became chair of 
the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee in 1971—a post he held until 
the Republicans took control of the Senate 
in the 1980s. 

He fought for a range of social welfare 
laws and urban transit programs and was 
instrumental in passing landmark laws 
such as the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act, which protects worker pen- 
sions, and the Coal Mine and Health Safety 
Act. He also helped pass legislation that 
created the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration and was a key player in 
passing the Urban Mass Transit Act of 1964. 

In 1981, Mr. Williams was convicted of 
bribery and conspiracy after being caught 
with FBI agents and informants posing as 
Arab sheiks. He was convicted of promising 
to use his office to further a business ven- 
ture in which he had a hidden interest. 
Claiming he was a victim of FBI miscon- 
duct, Mr. Williams fought expulsion efforts 
before resigning from the Senate in 1982. 
He was sentenced to three years in prison, 
serving most of the sentence at the federal 
correctional facility in Allenwood, 
Pennsylvania. After his release he spent 
the remaining years of his life as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Pyramid 
House, a New Jersey halfway house that 
provided alcohol and drug rehabilitation. 

Mr. Williams is survived by his second 
wife and four children. 


CORRECTIONS FROM THE WINTER ISSUE: 
Ruth Dart Smith ’36 was living in a retirement community in Pomona, California, when she passed away last June. ¢ Howard 
DeVoe ’55, author of Thermodynamics of Chemistry, is associate professor in the department of chemistry and biochemistry 
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at the University of Maryland. # Joan Oliver Goldsmith '73, author of How Can We Keep from Singing, graduated from the 


College of Arts and Sciences. * Abby Remer ‘82 is no longer married, but is happily continuing her work as an arts and 
cultural education consultant based in Manhattan. She can be reached at AbbyRemer@aol.com. 


The Last Word 


by Steve Miller ’84 


A Sign of the Times 


The victims of 9/11 became larger in death than they had been in life. 


ollowing the September 11th attacks, Tye New York Times began 

publishing a series of short obituaries that had a big impact 

in New York. The obits ran a full page or two in every edi- 
tion. The Times announced that it intended to run obits of every 
single person who had perished. 

This was wholly unprecedented. Of all of the places one’s obit- 
uary can run in the United States, the Times is surely the 
pinnacle. Recognition there bestows some sort of existential 
cachet to the few who are chosen: “this was a man!” Despite a few 
complaints that the accounts were idealized, the Times obits were 
very well done, full of lively and evocative detail. Not all were 
completely positive: a fair portion included broken marriages, 
recoveries, difficult personalities, and the like. Nearly all were 
accompanied by photos, an important status symbol in the 
iconography of Times obits. 

But these weren't quite “real” Times obits. 
Most weren't written by the regular obituarists, 
and they ran at the end of a special section devot- 
ed to the war, which, as one media professional 
pointed out, “became a destination.” By extending 
its imprimatur to the ordinary victims of 9/11, the 
Times made a statement about the nature of their 
victimhood. Somehow these people were larger in 
death than they had been in life. 

The problem was that the vast majority of the 

dead were much larger in life than in death. Their 
obituaries, by appearing in the Times (with its vast FA S<p i 
national circulation and influence), made them ee 
into the nation’s victims. By placing their obits at the end of a 
daily section that featured huge photos of an alien and barren 
landscape where the enemy lurked in foul lairs, it was as if the 
Times was saying, “here’s why we should care about the world.” It 
made me uncomfortable, in part because I am an obituarist by 
avocation and | don't like it when obits are used for political pur- 
poses. But it made me uncomfortable also because I almost 
became a subject. | was in the south tower of the World Trade 
Center when the second plane hit. 
My first real job after Oberlin was at a newspaper. A little gang of 
us had graduated, post-post-Watergate, intending to make a living 
as reporters. I envisioned it to be something like His Girl Friday 
crossed with, say, James Reston. We had all worked at The Oberlin 
Review, and pretty soon we had jobs at dailies and weeklies. 

| landed on the night rewrite desk of the late and not-widely 
lamented North Bergen (N.J.) Dispatch, assigned to the lowliest 
among all jobs at most papers: obituaries. The night rewrite man 
had the job of transcribing obits, most contributed by local funer- 
al homes. I filled out a form for each: age, cause of death, 
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occupation, achievements, club memberships, extracurricular 
activities, family. Such treatment, still typical of most newspapers, 
straitjackets any life. I rebelled by placing fictional obits of my 
friends in the paper on slow nights. It is a testament to the low sta- 
tus of the obits that nobody caught on. A decade later, no longer 
an ink-stained wretch, I founded GoodBye!, The Journal of 
Contemporary Obituaries, the first and still only publication dedi- 
cated to an alternative vision of obituaries. 

My favorite critique of obituaries came from a drunk guy I met 
while at an obituary writers’ conference in New Mexico last sum- 
mer. He spun around on his barstool and said, “Why do you 
obituary writers lie all the time? Why don't you tell the truth: that 
that guy is dead, and I’m glad he’s dead?” 

His buddy, also well into his cups, then told a story. There once 
was a man who had lived nearby, a peeping Tom. 
One day the man was discovered peeping into the 
window of a woman by her husband. The husband 
killed the peeper with a shot through the head. 
Because of his perversion, no one could be found 
to bury the peeper. Finally, the storyteller’s uncle, 
a furniture maker and stonemason, agreed to 
manufacture a coffin. He planed the boards and 
even carved a headstone. He surmounted the 
stone with a bust he had sculpted himself. The 
bust had a hole drilled right through the head. 

That is GoodBye!s message in a nutshell. The 
way to commemorate the dead is with honesty 
and fervor, to recount the things about their lives 
that have most mattered and to stress their individuality. 
Foreshortened impressionism in a political context, as practiced in 
the Times, dishonors their memory even more than the forms I 
filled out at the Dispatch. 

It is understandable for politicians to invoke victims when 
explaining a nation’s response. But running their obituaries as the 
Times did struck me as manipulative and creepy. Perhaps it is a 
better decision sometimes not to memorialize the dead. It is good 
to contemplate the dead in their individuality. It is bad to induct 
them into a club they would have never joined willingly. 

On the day of the attacks I walked home through a blizzard of 
debris from the collapsed towers and greeted my wife near our 
home in Brooklyn. She thought I was dead, so our reunion was 
dramatic. If I had died that day, I wouldn't have wanted to be 
memorialized in the Times. At least not among the masses. 
Inclusion with the regular obits would have been OK. Above the 
fold would have been even better. @ 


Steve Miller has held jobs in journalism, dropped out of grad school, and 
sold his soul to Wall Street. GoodBye! is at www.goodbyemag.com. 
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“ . . . i a es oe 
Wy te at Uberter My name is Daniel Huri. I’m a junior neuroscience and biology major, and I plan 


to become a pediatric neurosurgeon. 


My time at Oberlin has been filled with opportunity and discovery, and alumni like 
ao ih tucneety you have been part of my education since I first arrived on campus. I work as a student 
7 y fund-raiser for The Oberlin Fund’s phoning program, and while talking with alumni 
Ae Ses ae) Ld I’ve received valuable advice about life at Oberlin and what I can expect in medical 
) school. I always thank donors because I want them to know I’ve benefited 


tremendously from their financial support, and I know other students have, too. 


You can make a dufifierence fior Oberltn students wtth your guit to The Oberltun Fund. 
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Bosworth Hall 203 
50 W. Lorain St 
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ONE MORE THING 


A Towering Tribute / photo by Mario Tama 


The beams of light arising from the site near 
Ground Zero this spring involved the vision and 
talents of two Oberlin alumni: New York archi- 


PROUN Space Studio, an inter-disciplinary firm 
specializing in architecture and digital film- 
making. Marantz is founding principal and 
design principal of the architectural lighting 
firm, Fisher Marantz Stone. The Tribute in Light 
was illuminated for a month to honor those lost 
on September 11th. 


